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[‘* MISs BROWN WILL NEVER BE LADY LYNN,’ SAID BLANCHE, FIRMLY; ‘‘ BECAUSE SHE HAS A HUSBAND ALREADY.”’] 


HELEN’S DILEMMA. 
==O-— 
CHAPTER XV. 

Wuen Helen reached her own sanctum she 
closed and locked the door, and, seating her- 
self on the first available chair, endeavoured 
to collect her senses and adjust her ideas. 

So the other Miss Brown was married! had 
a child—the wedding-ring was not an empty 
token! No wonder she’ had evinced such re- 
luctance to assume another character, and to 
appear in borrowed plumes ! 

And she, Helen Brown, who had been mas- 
querading in her personality—who was living 
in her place and under her name—was respon- 
sible for this dead woman’s child! It was all 
but starving. Money must be sent at once, 
without the delay of another post; but where 
was the money to come from? 

Her own fortune was at present a dead 
letter ; the yearly sum of fifty pounds belong- 
ing to the child’s mother was a dead letter as 
well, for how could she claim it, even sup- 
posing that she knew how to set about re- 
viving it? 





Here was a dilemma, indeed! From neither 
of the two characters that she had personated 
could she claim one penny ; and yet this poor 
little waif and stray was dependent on her, 
and must be maintained. 

She rose, and opening her dressing-box, took 
her small and very lean purse, and turning it 
absolutely inside out, began to reckon up its 
meagre contents, One pound thirteen and 
fourpence and two penny stamps represented 
at present her worldly all. 

That cream -coloured costume, although 
made by her ‘own tasteful and clever fivgers, 
and its accessories—the hat, laces, and gloves 
—had made a serious inroad on her small 
salary, and her next quarter would not be due 
for another six weeks. 

Perhaps, she thought, with heightening 
colour and a tremor of trepidation, Mrs, 
Despard would advance her the small amount ! 
It could be nothing to he—only six pound 
seven-and-six. She hated the bare notion of 
asking for it, and turned over in her mind 
various schemes for getting a little money ; 
but all, on cool reflection, proved impractic- 
able. She could not sell her watch. How, 
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when, or where? She could not borrow from 
Kate—no! Nor from Rupert—ten thousand 
times no! 

There was nothing for it but to face Mrs, 
Despard, and bravely make the required de- 
mand. Once having thoroughly and deliber- 
ately made up her mind as to the course she 
was to pursue, she lost no time in unnecessary 
delay. It was avery disagreeable but inevit- 
able task, and the sooner it was over the 
better ! 

So she hastily bathed her face, rubbed her 
pale cheeks violently with a hard towel, 
smoothed her hair, and, hurrying downstairs, 
inquired of one of the footmen (whom she 
surprised lolling in his master’s arm-chair in 
the writing-room perusing the Field) if she 
could see Mrs. Despard for a few minutes on 
business. 

“ Yes, she was to walk in,” came the answer 
from the little blue drawing-room, where she 
found Blanche buried in a deliciously- 
luxurious low arm-chair, and a French 
novel; and Mrs. Despard, spectacles on nose, 
drawn up before her Davenport, immersed in 
the by no means pleasing task of looking over 
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tether nsoth®r, and said, with udtisual ahinie- 


tion,— 

““Whaé can she want with the pone 
niamm Not for herself, not to-pay a ; 
then it is for somebody else—and for whom ? 
I would give something) to kiowj” ‘pinshing 
her chin reflectively. 

“T’ll tell you what,” retarned her mother, 
uithyaventiiomdiadeehe i , it- hee 
something to do with that letter that came 
this morning,” 

“ Yes, that is it, of course, How stupid-of 
mie not'to have thought of it before; and how 
sharp of you, mother. Believe me, you will 
find that there is some mystery about her yet 
—some unpleasant secret. Oh, if I only had 
the clue in my fingers! ’’—drawing in her 
breath with a short, quick respiration that 
augured but ill for Helen’s f.esca 
detection, om me s of 
Miss erg ag ‘And now go 
and get réady e over’to theae 
rather a bore—bet*it must-be dome, Don’t 
ab tre fail, I hn be Fo in 

“| 8 marry . q r 

} his only attractiomp® has 
“that, as hedswnwellgilded 
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“‘Pleate to send?me br migney in notes— 
before hour’ she ed, awith a iaughty 
little Bow, asrshe turned away and walked 
po ee hour !” 

‘“‘ Send you the money before post hour!” re- 
| peated ‘Blamche:to herself, when she had re- 
covered from her amazement at the gover- 
ness’s insolence, ‘Send you the money be- 

hour; my t~ Aye; that-1- wilt— 
and, what is more, I’ll find out.to whom you 
send it before I sleep this very night!” 

Twenty minutes deter, garbod in Helen’s late 
possession, she was gaily driving down the 
avenue en reute to her afternoon tea-party. 

And Helen had received two Bank of Eng- 
land notes in an envelope, which she en- 
closed in a hastily-penned note, dropped into 
the letter-box in the hall with her own 
— and then breathed a long sigh of 


I wonder what she would have thought had 
she — a son — two a 
an invi of a young lady, who 
stealthily unlocked the le, and deftly 
sorting the contents with swift and firm 
fingers came to her own contribution—* Mrs. 
Glass, Stubb’s-court, Hounsditch! ” 

‘Ah |!” —feeling it between a sensitive thumb 
and f “go the money goes: to a Mrs. 
Glass, in a low street, in the lowest part’ cf 

7a 


Then pencilling the address hastily on a 
card she said, h — 


say for herself. 
ends ofthe. clue.in- my hand, 


the’ items off several large?milliner#’ bills« 
NevVer-of a véry.utbane @nd gfacious témpera- 
met, her present ret ome 4 had created a 
flave-of burting fd rig indignation in 
Mrs. Despard’s bosom, 

‘« Twenty-five guineas for my satin dolman ! 
Blanche, do you hear? And she said it would 
be twelve at the outside! It’s iniquitous, it’s 
swindling! Eighty-five guineas. for.my old 
gold satin and lace!” speaking in large capital 
letters, and in a tone of absolate horror. 

“Awfal! Yes, certainly she ts a wretch!” 
muttered Blanche, unfeelingly, never™ even 
raising her eyes from her enthralling study. 

“A wretch—I should think so! Here is 
twenty-eight pounds for your last evening 
dress! Do attend, Blanche! ’—irritably. “It 
is all very fine for you to go on reading, and 
taking everything as a matter of course, but 
how am 7 to show Madame Panier’s account 
to your father? He gave me five handred 
pounds for Pauline only last month, and said 
it must do fora year! You can get no more 
new dresses! You are ridiculously extrava- 
gant!” 

‘‘Oh, come, mother; it is a case of 
and kettle! ” said her daughter, 2 oat 
frankness; ‘and you have plentyro 
getting money out of father. anothe 
hundred on to the housekeepers? Bills, stick 
down an extra fifty for the coutity® bazaariy) 
There's a hundred-and.fifty at onos$jand .y 
can econd Katie and Loo-La@ if 
come to the seaside this year. Leaweetiien® | h 
pe thei#® idol /”’ she concluded,. saequatiz- 
cally. 

From t8i@® foregoing conversstien). d prises, took 
readily bé?imagined that our f#ienda? Helen: : espard, * 
could not have preferred her modé## request: etait 
at a more‘imipropitious moment. sewond ?”’ L 

“ An of salary, Miss Brown!” exe 
claimed Mite: Despard, in a key of: amused? 
incredulity’. ‘‘I regret that it.is entirely ou’ 
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of the q n—utterly foreign to my 
“I “tiever pay for what I have: nod! re 
ceived.” 


“ But [déwant this small sum so very) ce?y | 


badly! foronee you would 
or Reali — — sarprisedi. Keggite 

“ Re ‘Well, I am not » A 
understau@ your embarrassment. Abpressipg 
bill, no dows oolish aud: ramet t- 
able style of dres#vnst ental commideratioees- 
pense. But if your milliner is 
don’t come to me. I set’ my*fi@® e 
against all kinds of credit, an@- debt) and 
excess.” 

Oh, oh, oh ! Mrs. Despard! and how’ about 
the little account for one thousand one bun. 
drei and seventy-seven pounds some odd 
shillings, now lying in your lap, to which is 
affixed a polite but firm reminder “that as it 
has been now owing some time an early settle- 
ment will oblige ’’? 

“T assure you that it is-not for dress; nor 
for debt, nor for any personal use that I want 
this small advance,” returned Helen, hastily. 

“Then for what do you;,-require your 
salary?” inquired Mrs. Despard, with rude 
curiosity. 

“It is not in my power to tell you,” replied 
her governess, looking down in some con- 
fusion. 

‘* Then I am sorry to tell you that it is not 
in my power to grant your request,” said Mrs, 
Despard, with an ironical imitation of Helen’s 
last speech. “And now”—turning towards 
her Davenport with a little inclination of her 
head—‘ I need not detain you any longer from 
your duties.- Good morning! ”’ 

Helen had no choice but to accept her dis- 
missal, and left the room with a very heavy 
heart. 

‘*What was she to do?” was a question that 
she kept asking herself at each step as she 
slowly ascended the wide, shallow stairs. 
Happy thought, as she reached the first land- 
ing—her sealskin jacket. Would Miss Despard 
buy it now? 

Meanwhile the fair Blanche, having rested 
her novel face downwards in: her lap, turned 


miwkeean | jacket,’”’ 
exception®0tily- once!” pleaded Heleny withe| 


_that,’’ said Blanche, coolly. 





most daintily. wpholetered apartment... .... 
“ She is going to tell me‘something.. B 

iieher eyes,” she said to herself, exul: 
‘You once offered to-purok o 


said the govertiess; 
speech. 


bh ; «4 
“T did,” returned Miss‘Blanche = 


bity, “and you promptly refused myotter:” 

“Would ¥ take it now—the j 
mean ?” s Helen, ti ie ‘*Ttit 
but little worn—you: casi > itt 
price, twenty guineas.” 


—*Ican show you 
guineas,” returned Heletiyr@pressing hi 
nation with a strong effort. — 

‘Ah, well, I should certainly like to see 
“It was absurdly 
dear—not worth more than tbirty at the out- 
side, and you have wornita great deal. I’ll— 
let'me see—P'll give you fifteen pounds for it— 
when I get my next allowance.” 

“Fifteen !’’ echoed Helen, with a face of 
blank dismay, 

However, fifteen was better than nothing, 
and she must have money. 

“Very well, I will take fifteen pounds, 
but I shall want the money now,’ said Helen, 
with decision. : 

“ What ! to-day—this very day! ”’ cried Miss 
Despard. 

“If you please,” returned Helen, making a 
struggle to appear composed—a vain one. 

“Well, youare adun! T’ll if Dolly can 
lend me the money—pounds, nof guineas, you 
know—and. you may as well bring down the 
jacket, I will wear it this afternoon, as the 
day ischilly. Pray do not let. any ong know 
that I bought it from you. Iam not usually 
addicted to second-hand articles, but as you 
appear to be in such absolute distress for the 
money——”’ 
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) 1! e (moral) ot ese seemed to be 
reared in some in © Wa, 


dhs 
Seem) and Helen felt thatishive could move about 
fa} the house and 

> |‘suming interloper, 


atrivals at the 
h lkestone, 


heir departure: was certainly a relief to 
n, although shin so little of her 
and her ter. 


» somehow air and atmo- 


hae or 
e sky was serene, 


here were no 

harp showers of 

thout feeling a pre- 

to Mrs. Despard’s 
3 ious civilities, and 

Blanche'’s: lence. 

Miss: Di : ne aivemtage of a 


0 
bli 


i ime tt D »@ long-owing 
vheity | preeenn inie A thn a thick 


veil, ‘end. in a four-wheeler had caused her- 


self to be driven to Mrs. Glass’s address, 
where her warmest anticipations were nobly 


filled. 
She kept her little adventure — to her- 
self, novever taking hermother into her con- 
fidence; but she felt that she held in her hand 
a weapon that inflict om that insolent 
adventuress a mortal wound, 

Allshe waited for now was Rupert’s return. 
His hand, not-lers; should be the one to deal 
the fatal-stroke. 

Meanwhile Miss Blanche hugged ye _ 
turously. over the delicious prospect of her 
enemy’s diseomfiture daily and hourly, and 

the Lees every afternoon, escorted 

y one of the garrison from Dover or Shorn- 

cliffe, in ravishing costumes, and most excel- 
lent spirits. 3 < ~ 


Towards the middle of September, owing to- 
the death of his uncle, Sir Rupert was set free, 
and hastened:to his: native: shores as fast: as 
oe 


‘* You don’t mind doing me the favour of | and 


taking my forty-guinea sealskin coat for fifteen 
pounds,” interrupted. Helen, out of ail 
patience at last— and,indeed, considering 


every- 
thing, her self-command had been astonishing. 
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She had hinted to her mother “ that a grandi 
exposé of Miss Brown was at hand, andithatshe 
was about to open Rupert’s eyes;” to which: 
her mother (after vainly endeavouring to wrest 
the secret from her danghter’s bosom) replied 
irritably,— 

Bag 0 his eyes as much as you please, my 
dear, but do. what you may he will never marry 
you. I have seen that for sometime. He 
knows you too well. You'haverbeen so mach 
together he looks on you as his sister:” 

d.was right in one thing. She 
he did. know. her too: well.’ 
Well,’’*returned: her: daughter, with livid 


lips, ‘‘ he may not marry me, but he shall never |; tie 


marry her—never !’’ ‘ r 

The next morning the eight o'clock express 
saw the cousins speeding up.to. London. 

They were not alone in the carriage, Some 
friends, to Blanche’s. unmitigated rage and.dis- 
appointment, had spied them, and ocenpied all 
the vacant seats with many smiles. and expres- 
sions of delight; so there was not the smallest 
opportunity for our amiable young traveller to 
make the confidential communication that, was 
literally blistering the tip-of her tongue. © - 

From Charing-cross, the cousins: drove; to 
Blanche’s destination in Belgravia, bat the 
rattling over the stones entirely precluded any- 
thing but. jerky, spasmodic. Ces; 80 
Blanche (who.was @ youpg woman.o Te- 
sources) requested her cousin to take her for a 
short turn in the Park, before going down to 


Corgom: 

* Call for me after luncheon,” she said, as she 
stepped out on. the pavement. ‘I’ve had 
enough driving. jor to-day, and I'd like, a tarn 
in the Row, though of course it. will be half 


empty.” 

Three o'clock found.our friends slowly saun- 
tering along the footpath between Hyde Park- 
corner and the Albert Memorial. It was true 
that the driye and ride were,almost empty. A 
riding-master with a. fierce moustache. was 
trotting along between two ridiculous. girls in 
green habits, with figures like tubs, little 
girl, with a leading-rein, was ae gaily 
alongside of a very smart groom; anid)a few 
elderly gentlemen were jogging up and. down, 
and taking the constitutional that they owed 
to themselves and their livers. 

Rupert and. Blanche were an unusual-looking 
pair to beseen in the Park at that time ofyear. 
She, te, com » and dressed. with 
studied but. simple elegance, would havejbeen 
in her proper place at Folkestone, Biarritz, 
Scarborough, or Baden; and he, by rights, 
ought to have been climbing some steep, distant 
mountain. or toiling over the moors, gan on 
shoulder, instead of strolling slowly alongside 
the rails of deserted Rotten-row. 

“ Rupert ! ” said Blanche, suddenly, “‘ I have 
something to say to you—to ask you,” 

‘“* Ask away !” he answered, lightly, selecting 
a cigarette with some deliberation. 

“Ts it true !” she pursued, coming to a halt, 
‘* that you are engage’ to our governess—Miss 
Brown ?” 

“Quite true,” he answered, leaning against 
the rails, and looking at his cousin with a 
glance that carried conviction to her mind. 
** Bat how did you know our little bit of news, 
my dear Blanche? Didshe~—did Helen tell 
you?” he asked, with a smile. 

“No, she.did not. She has not mentioned 
the fact to anyone that I am aware of. I 
OT hae pie dtieaal Th 

“‘T hope you my taste. ope you 
will be friends with your new comme? 

“No!” returned Blanche, sharply. ‘No; I 
don’t admire your choice, and she. will never 
be a cousin of mine. Listen to ,. arresting 
Sir Rupert’s indignantanswer. “Miss Brown 
will never be Lady Rupert Lynn.” 

“Tt won’t be.my fault if she is not!” ex- 
claimed her lover, hastily. 

‘* Because—” proceeded Blanche, raising her 
_ and laying her hand on her cousin’s 

eeve. 

“ Because what?” he asked, Jerpntinnily, 

‘* Because she has a husband already /” 

For nearly sixty seconds Sir Rupert surveyed. 


“And: if: you have brough 





her with a glance of. indignant, but somewhat 
amused incredulity, and then said,— 

“TI would not let my personal animus carry 
me too. fan, Blanche. iss Brown is no more 
married than. yon.are !” 

‘* What:if I can prove:my words ?”’ she said, 
in a. hoarse whisper, and drawing nearer to 

m. 

** Prove them as you please, but you must 


_ know. that,I. wever- believe: anything I hear— 


and. only the half. ofwhatIsee,” he answered, 
lightly, 
“Bat you admit that sceing is believing, don’t 
you?” she asked, in a tone of sharp interroga- 
nD. 


“ Céla depend |” he returned with 2 provek- 
ing smile, and shrug.of his:shoulders. 

“Then what would you say?” said Blanche, 
stung to intense.exasperation— if I were to 
tell you that Miss Brown,is:not only a married 
woman, but has actually a child nearly two 
years old ?.” 

“ T would. say, if you.were a man, that it was 
a most:infernal lie; but,as you happen to bea 
lady, I merely remark,{that you are misin- 
formed!” he returned, rolling hia cigarette 
slowly between his fingers, in 9 manner that 
aggravated Blanche.to the verge of all. patience. 
t me here: merely 
to repeat wonderful and startling fictions, I 
can suit:myself better. at any railway book- 
stall; and we will go home,” he added with a 
cool, sarcastic smile, j 

“ TL. brought. you, out here to,do you an act of 
true frie ip (oh, Blanche ! Blanche !), and 
you receive. my intelligence. with smileg and 
seeers.!” cried his consin, in a white passion. 
“Go your way; marry, this, woman, and the 
consequence be upon, your. own head ; but what 
I have told; you iM fact, not fiction. I can 
show you her child within the next, twenty 
minntes.. I can show. her own handwriting, 
transmitting money for its: support.” 

“ Forged!” in Rupert, quietly, 

“You believe in implicitly!” almost 
screamed Blanche, 

A.bow was, her only reply. 

“Then I dare youto.come, with me and see 
the proof of her infamy. If you refuse I shall 
say you are afraid that what you. may see will 
shake yourfaith. Now will you. come?” she 
asked, imperiously. 

‘*T answer: your challenge. I pick up the 
glove, and I wil/ accompany you. Butone word, 
Blanche,” he said, looking at her very steadily, 
and with a,face that,was. stern, set. and pale— 
“if I find her, as,I fully believe, the innocent 
victim of your unfounded and. undeserved ani- 
mosity, I will never speak to you,again. You 
and,I will be strangers.as long as, we live.’ 

“T agree to your conditions. I amperfectly 
ready: to.accept all the consequences,” re- 
8 ad Blanche, with a gleam of triumph in 
her eyes. ‘Now go and call ahansom, and 
tell the man to drive.us. to 3, Stubb’s-court, 
Houndsditch.” 


“~ 


OHAPTER XVII. 


Buancne and her cousin drove away, far from 
the fashionable haunts of men, in solemn and 
conan silence. They had a.good horse, and 
little more than the paeenibed ‘twenty minutes 
saw them disembarking in a narrow, squalid 
street to the great amazement and amusement 
of an ill-conditioned crowd of plain-spoken boys 
and girls who had just been let loose from a 
school in the neighbourhood. 

The like of Blanche’s brown vecuna andmoiré 
costume, French hat, and long mousquctaire 
gloves, had never been beheld in that locality, 
and her brown satin parasol, lined with crim- 
son, provoked many laudatory remarks. ‘“‘ The 
swell looked the real jam—the gennine article, 
too, but not over and above pleased with things 
in general,” was the verdict passed upon Sir 
Rupert, 

“Yes, Mrs, Glass was at home, would they 
walk up?” saida red-armed girl, who opened 
the door to Mrs. Glass’s visitors; and walk up 
they did, into the righ front, where they 
found the object of their search with her 


hands’ full, and in the act of administering to 
her three children their afternoon meal—time, 
fouro’clock. These werethree ravenous-looking, 
shock-headed: young people, seated round «. 
bare; plank table, demolishing enormous hunks 
of bread-and-drippiog, and luxuriating in tepic 
milk-and-water; buta cozy little black teapot 
on the hob contained some of’ the right. sort 
of liquid for Mrs, Glass’s own drinking. 

Mrs. Glass, a hard, weather-beaten looking 
woman, with an-honest face and burly figure. 
garbed in a grass-gresn stuff, and’ a little red 
and black shawl, pinned! across her breast with 
murderous-looking large brass pins, was not a 
little. surprieed: by the arrival of her unex- 
pected guests, and paused, milk-jugin midair, 
to ejaculate “ Lauk-a’-merey on us and save 
us!” 

But she wag speedily put at her ease by 
Blanche, who assured. her that ‘‘she bad 
brought her cousin to see their governess’s dear 
little boy, and to take her the latest news of 
him, as he was.going down to Kingscourt that 
very evening. 

“ Laws.! youdon’t sayso! Mrs. Bland gave 
me to understand as how no one knew a word 
about, him, nor was to know, on account of his 
p® you see; but if the gentleman likes to tell 
his ma he saw him, well and hearty—why, 
here heis!.”’ patting a tiny white-haired child, 
whose head was on a level with the table, anc 
whose mouth was crammed with bread-and 
treacle, and merely acknowledged the intro- 
duction by rolling a pair of large light bine 
eyes from, Blanche +6 Rupert, and back again. 
“This is Teddy—Teddy Bland. He is a little 

ale and peaky- looking, like all Indian chil 

ren!’’ proceeded Mrs. Glass, volubly. ‘“ But 
bless your heart, he’s as tough as leather! ”’ 

‘You brought him home yourself, did you 
not?” said Blanche, sitting down, and’ making 
herself at home. 

‘* Why, yes, miss, of course I did!” replied. 
Mrs, Glass, emphatically. 

“Ah! I did not quite hear all the other day, 
and it is such an interesting story. Would 
you mind telling it over again for this gentle- 
man?” indicating her cousin, who stood at 
the bottom of the table, looking very grim. 

‘Won't the gentleman sit down?” dusting 
a chair, hospitably. 

No, the gentleman preferred to stand, and 
the gentleman went and stood in the window, 
with an expression of countenance impossible 
to describe, 

Certainly he did not look madly anxious to 
hear Mra. Glass’s narrative, 

“ Well, you see, miss,” said that worthy 
woman, who was garrulously given, and loved 
nothing better than the sound of her own 
voice. “My husband was sergeant—barrack- 
sergeant at a small hill-station—‘ Upal,’ vers 
out of the way. We and the commandant, 
and the doctor, and about twenty others would 
be alone up there eight months out of the 
twelve. Well, Mra. Bland—a real pretty girl 
she were, and so young, with lovely hair and 
blue eyes—she was the commandant’s wife, 
She married him down in the plains, all in a 
hurry, we heard, after her brother's death. And 
Lord! didn’t Colonel Bland lead her a life? 
‘Marry in haste, and repent at leisure.’ 
He had terrible fits of drink, and used to 
go nearly mad; and many’s the time 
she went in fear of her life, and the child, 
too—it was a hell upon earth to her, we al! 
knew! And she had no friends—no other lady 
—no one to help her. One day, in a fury, he 
chased her round and round the dining-room 
with his sword, shouting and yelling, and 
cursing—so the ayah told me; and then she 
came to me, and asked me to take the child 
home with me. John’s time was up—worse 
luck—and we were going home with drafts an? 
time-expired men in the autumn; and when 
Colonel Bland was off in the jungle we went 
down, and the child with us! It nearly broke. 
her heart—the parting ; but she said it was 
her duty to pete it away. It should go. She 
gave me 200 rupees—all she had—and said she 
would send me more; but I never got another 





halfpenny till about two months ago—as, 
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you know, miss!” appealing to Blanche. 
** Well, I believe, when the Colonel came'home, 
and found the child gone, he just half killed 
her—he beat her. She was not fit to be seen 
for a month, they say. Anyhow, her life was 
so terrible, she made up her mind she would 
ran away too—and, ‘besides, she was pining 
fearful after the child; and she just slipped 
off to Madras, took another name, got a friend 
to help her to a place as governess, and came 
home last September in the Carnatic —a 
woman I know, is stewardess—and she has 
been with your people, miss, by all accounts, 
ever since! ”’ 

; Here Mre. Glass stopped, absolutely breath- 

638, 

“ What was she like?’ demanded Rupert, 
suddenly. 

“Tall and fair, with beautiful hair.” 

“* And has she never been to see the child ? ”’ 

“Never once. That surprises me, it do, for 
‘certain; but I believe she is keeping very 
is in 
Hngland on furlough, searching for her high 
and low. However, she’s pretty safe where 
she is, from what you say, miss—never sees 
strangers, and goes nowhere. I did think she 
would have tried to ses little Teddy, but she 
maly sent the money, and a letter!” 

“Can you show me that letter?” asked 
Rapert, eagerly. 

Bs And with pleasure, sir!” said Mrs. Glass, 
rising with alacrity.. “It is not every day I 
‘get a letter with fifteen pounds in it—not but 
that I’d almost keep the child for nothing, 
I’m that fond of him ; only times is hard, and 
Johu not so steady as he might be. Here it 
is!” producing from a battered work-box a 
letter in Helen’s hand. & 

Yes, there could be no doubt of that/ Had 
he not two in his breast-pocket this moment, 
in that same familiar writing ? 


“Mrs, Grass,— 

‘““T enclose fifteen pounds for the sup- 
port of the child, I hope he is well. I am 
sorry I could not send you this money sooner, 
but I trust I shall be able to forward an- 
othersum beforelong. Address, Miss Brown, 
Kingscourt, Wellington, Kent. Yours faith- 
‘folly,— “ H. Brown.” 


Seeing was believing, with a vengeance. | 


Rupert felt the letters dancing before his eyes, 
us he perused this most fatal little document. 


Mrs. Glass could not fail to be struck by the | 


ghastly pallor of his countenance, as he 
handed back the epistle, without a single word 
of remark. 

‘** You look ill, sir! Do sit down! Do/ and 
let me get you a cup of tea.” (Her remedy for 
every ill.) 

«* No—no!”’ he answered, hurriedly. “I'll go 
out into the air, and then I’ll be all right. 
Good evening, and many thanks,” be said, 
with an effort. 

“‘ The thanks is all the other way,”’ whispered 
Mrs. Glass, in response to a sovereign which 
Blanche pressed inte her appreciative palm, 
as she held the door open for their departure. 

‘* Well, now, Rupert, are you convinced? Is 
seeing believing?,” she asked, as she overtook 
him, striding down the court in a kind of 
mental daze. 

‘Yes!’ he answered, withont once lookin$ 
at her. ‘I am convinced, in spite of myself; 
seeing is believing !”’ 

For a considerable time the two cousins 
maintained a solemn silence. Rupert’s face 
certainly did not invite conversation. Blanche 
instinctively felt that just at present, when the 
blow was so fresh, it would be almost dangerous 
to intrude on his thoughts, much as she 
wished to chant her little pean of triumph, 
and preen her wings, and say :—“I told you 
so!’’ 

However, ere they reached their destination, 
she found means to tell her companion, in a 
few vigorously-worded sentences, of how Miss 
Brown had been so hard pushed’for cash that 
she had actually disposed of her winter mantle 
to her for fifteen pounds; that she, Blanche, 
bad, bouglt it as an act of charity, little 


dreaming for what purpose the money was 
destined. 

Sir Rupert was too much stanned to ask, 
with his usual quick-witted alertness, how 
Blanche, the tender-hearted, had become ac- 
quainted with Miss Brown’s past history ? 

It had been unfolded before him, in all its 
plain reality, and that was sufficient for the 
present ; but he did find words to beg that the 
matter would be kept a secret for the present. 

“You and I are the only two who ate 
behind the scenes, Blanche, and do not let us 
be the means of turning her out on the world 
just yet. From that woman’s showing, she is 
alone—destitute of friends and money—and 
goes in bodily fear of her husband. Let her 
stay in her shelter a little while longer —for 
charity !” 

“What!” cried Blanche, sharply; “ you 
would not brand her as an impostor, and turn 


complete fool of you, and would actually have 
married you! If your eyes had not been 
wots she would have committed bigamy !” 
she added, bristling with righteous indignation. 

“Well, anyway, badly, diabolically as she 
has behaved to me, there is no reason that I 
am to be the ruin of her, and have her cast 
out without, at any rate, the prospect of a roof 
to cover her!” 

“‘ Let her go to ‘the workhouse—it is what 
she deserves!—or let her go back to her 
husband !”’ said Blanche, viciously. 

‘* No, no, I say! Don’t tell your mother—at 
any rate, for a while, Blanche, like ‘a good 
girl! Give her a chance of looking round her, 
I will see her, and tell her that her secret isno 
longer in her own keeping.” 

“And that you will never see her again?” 
added Blanche, in a voice of dictatorial in- 
terrogation. 

“Aud never see her again ! ” echoed her com- 
panion with emphatic distinctness. ‘‘ Here 
we are,” jumping out and offering his hand to 
| assist her to alight. ‘Iam sure I cannot say 
| all I think now, Blanche. The—the disclosure 
| you have been the means of showing me has 
knocked me rather out of time; but I know 
| that you meant kindly, and that I ought to'give 

you my best thanks——.”’ 

It struck Blanche,"a minute or two later, as 
she remainedon the steps watching the hansom 
| rapidly bowling away, that he had not given 
| her any thanks after all ! 

And as she stood before her looking-glass, 
ten minutes later, slowly removing her hat 
and gloves, she was conscious, that although 
her visit had been an entire success, yet that 
the after-triumph had, somehow, not been 
nearly as complete, or soul-satisfying, as she 
anticipated. 

‘The idea of his wanting me to keep it dark 
—to give her another chance !—avlikely thing !” 
she remarked to her reflection, with a derisive 
smile. “She may stay quietly at rea 
while we are at the seaside, as she will keep 
Katie and Loo-Loo quiet, and prevent them 
from bothering us, but once we return home— 
then——” 

Then, was a word of much _ portentous 
significance, implying whole chapters of 
disaster,s for unlucky Helen Brown. Oh! 
Helen Brown! you little know in what dire 
straits your dilemma will place you ! 


(To be continued.) 














Tue mere wants of nature, even when 
nature is refined by education, are few and 
simple; but the wants of pride and self-love 
are insatiable, 

Ir needs wise and patient effort to make the 


home the most attractive place of all—and it 
should never be lessthan that. The womanly 


arts which by the skilful touch lend beauty and 
grace to the plainest things, and from bein 
homely make them to be home-like, are a 
needed to thisend. Many a husband too prone 
to stray might be kept by his own fireside by 
no more art or subtler skill than this. - 





her out into the world, after she has made a. 


THE OLD HOUSE AT HOME. 


Ox, yes, I remember the blossoms of spring, 
Those fair nodding daisies that summer would 


bring 
The song of the bird on the tall poplar tree, 
The warmth of the sunshine, so Blissfal to me. 
The sweet-scented clover, the bright waving 


corn, : 

The sky all aglow with the first beams of morn. 

And memory lingers o’er joys past for aye— 

The Fo that was minein my brief childhood’s 
ay. 


Oh, yes, I remember the murmuring rill 
That ran past our home from the brow of the 


hill; ; 

The = woodland path, where in youth I would 
stray, 

eet oy on the charms ofthe last beams of 


ay. 

The sheep on the hillside, the cows on the plain, 

In dreams of the past I can see once again ; 

And memory haunts me wherever I roam, 

My = will go back to the old house at 
ome. 


og I remember the love that was mine, 

In days when I sat ‘neath my mother’s sweet 
ne 

Which ran o’er the porch of our home far away, 

Ant een oh! so sweet, in the sunshine of 
ay 

The smiles of my father I love fo recall, 

And mother’s affection, the dearest of all! 

While brothers and sisters in pleasure would 


roam, 
"Mid scenes ne’er forgot, round the old house 
at home. 


Oh, yes, I remember—and ne’er shall forget— 
The summer of youth in my heart cherished 


yet ; 
The leap of the cascade from the brow of the 
The flow of the brook past the old ruined mill. 
My memory clings to those days of the past, 
er of my youth, oh! too blissful to 
t 
And wherever my fect o’er this wide world may 


roam, : 
In joy I’ll remember the old house di home. 
pe 








M. 
BROWN AS A BERRY. 
CHAPTER VI. 


Wuen Colonel Chester comes back he finds 
Eve cold and composed, and quite recovered 
from the bewilderment into which his words 
seem to have thrown her. 

. er. seats himself beside her and takes her 
and, 

“Eve, may I hope?” he. says in a low 
voice, 

“JT-TI thank you for the honour you have 
shown me.” 

“ And you will not refase to be my wife? ” 

“ No.” 

He raises the hand he holds to his lips and 
kisses it gently. 

A shudder runs through her at the contact. 
She thinks of Ronald’s kisses, which are burn- 
ing still, and rises quickly to her feet. Not to- 
night, at any rate, shall they be obliterated. It 
is sufficient desecration that she should. be 


giving herself to another at all, while loving him 


so madty. 

‘* Let us go back,’’ she exclaims excitedly. 
“© We have been here so long. They will wonder 
where we are.” 

He offers her his arm and together they go 
into the ball-room. Many curious eyes glance 
their way.; but the die being cast, Eve does not 
care. What the world, her world, may think 
seems such a little} thing now, and of no 
account, 
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Other partners come and claim her, and for 
the time the unwonted gaiety chases away all 
gloomier thoughts, and she enjoys it as much 
as even Berry would have done had she been 
there. 

But presently she sees something that sends 
the blood from her face and makes her stagger 
and stop as though she had seen a ghost glid- 
ing among the dancers. Itis Ronald, with a 
white face and reckless laugh, who seems to be 
dogging her footsteps and watching her every 
movement with eager jealous eyes. A ghost in- 
deed! The ghost of a dead past—the shadow 
of what might have been a happy fatare. 

“ Are you feeling giddy? Were we going too 
fast for you?” asks young Le Sage arxiously, 
he being her partner for the nonce. 

‘* Yes, Iam faint. Itis the heat.’’ 

‘* Let me get you anice, a glass of water. 
See, there is a chair here, sit down for a mo- 
ment. I will not be long.” 


And he flies off in quest of something, leav-- 


ing Eve trembling in her chair, Knowing that 
Ronald ; must have heard all, and is come per- 
1 to reproach her. 

er surmise is a correct one. The news is 
already known to everyone in the room, al- 
though it has only been told by Colonel Chester 
to Lady Blanche in the first instance. Ronald’s 
secret being ungtessed at by the majority, it 
is not long before he hears it too, and at first 
‘can wenrealy trust his ears. It seems too seon 
for him to be supplanted. ' 

“Ts it true?” he whispers hoarsely, coming 
to her side. 

‘Yes, I am engaged to Colonel Chester,” she 
answers, in the same low voice. 

‘*Then you are even more worthless than I 
thought you.” . 

“ How dare you speak to me like that!” she 
exclaims proudly, stung by his savage words 
into momentary anger. 

“ Because I despise you now as much as I 
once loved you. Iwish never to see your face 
again. Ithink I hate you even; and if a word 
would — you back to me, beautiful as you 
are, I would not speak it, e 

He stops short in his torrent of reproaches, 
but too late ; they have already gone home like 
Knives to the hearér’s heart, and with a low 
moan her head sinks back against the wall and 
her eyes close. The excitements of the even- 

‘ing have been too much for her, and she is in 
a faint. 

A crowd gathers round at once, but are too 
concerned about her to notice Ronald’s wild 
looks and suspicious proximity. x 

Young Le Sage returns too that moment, and 
explains how the heat and the dancing had 
been too much for her; and Colonel Chester 
coming up takes her in his charge directly, He 
it is who su her to the cab, and who 
alone hear the words she muttered as ‘con- 
sciousness returned. 

“Take me away, take me home—I cannot 
see him again !’’ 

He makes no comment on it then or ever. 
Perhaps he takes it to bé some delirious fancy, 
or perhaps thinks it better not to look too 
closely into the past of wey woman, however 
= pure ; and she fo or does not 

ow that she has betrayed herself so far. 
So the matter drops, and Eve thinks it another 
merit of her fiancé’s that he does not question 
ther as to the cause of her indisposition when 
he calls the ‘next porning. or weary her with 
pong a solicitude, Colonel Chester's tact 
bids fair to win him, if not his wife’s love, at 
deast an affectionate, grateful esteem that will 
look well in its place, and perhaps wear better. 

Berry is disgusted. It seems such a waste 
of time in planning and arranging. 

“And that lovely dress scarcely seen. When 
did you come away, Eve?” 

“About the sixth dance I think it must 
have been.” 

‘‘And I was asleep when you came in. I 
went to bed ee were gone. If I had 
only known I would bave stayed awake. I 
‘wonder if anyone would have known if I had 

ae your dress on and gone back in your 


I —I—— 





“Tf there is any distinction between blonde 
and brunette I think they would, and you 
would have found yourself in difficulties too,”’ 
answers Eve, with a dreary sort of smile, re- 
membering only too vividly the events of the 
past night; but the latter words are said so 
low that Jerry does not hear. 

“It’s all my horrid name!” she says, dis- 
contentedly, thinking only of their different 
complexions and contrasting them inwardly to 
her own disadvantage. 

“What has that done to offend you?” 
laughing. 

“ There is a fatality in such things. Call a 
girl Berry, and of course she grows up brown. 
Now if they had called me Rose or Lily-—”’ 

** What then?” 

‘In the first instance, my complexion would 
have been a miracle in point of colouring; in 
the second, I should have been lovely, languid, 
and everything else that an alliterative fancy 
could imagine. In either case I should have 
=} more occasion to be satisfied with my- 
self.’ 

“And you are not now?” 

‘*Of course not.” 

‘Supposing we had changed names?” 

“Then it would have been I who had 
developed into a woman as beautiful as our 
first mother, and as dangerous.” : 

“Upon my honour you pay me pretty com- 
pliments !” ; 

**Callit a compliment if you like, I think it 
a great responsibility.” 

ve sighs. Not for all the world would she 
have parted with the gift into whatever quick- 
sands it might lead her; and yet, for the 
moment, a romantic notion crosses her mind, 
that it would be better for her had she been 
less lovely, or hidden the beauty that has 
already proved fatal to one, and perhaps to 
herself also, in some convent cell, after the 
manner of heroines of old. 

It is at this juncture that Susan comes in 
holding a visiting card between finger and 
thumb, the same being first carefully swathed 
in the folds of her dirty apron. 

“T knowed his name and told him so, but 
he would send it up,” she says, deprecatingly. 

“Ts it Colonel Chester?” asks Berry, 
sharply. 

** Yes.” 

“Tell him we will be down in a few minutes, 
Susan.” 

And then when Sasan has gone, Eve turns to 
her sister a little shamefaced. 

“Don’t say a word,” exclaims Berry, ex- 
citedly, ‘‘except ‘yes’ or ‘no.’ Are you going 
to marry him?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then Iam ashamed of you. Don’t make 
a single excuse, for I won’t listen to it.’’ 

‘*T have no such amiable intention. I have 
chosen with my eyes open, and am account. 
able to no one,’’ answers Eve, proudly. But 
the time of her supremacy is sed, and she 
feels it, Until now she m an idol to 
her younger sister—a queen who could do no 
wrong ; but once fallen from her pedestal she 
isin @ pues poege than if she had never 
been so exal Of course itis a trifle, and need 
not discompose her for a moment, especially 


when they are soon to be parted ; and yet Eve 
acknowledges to herself that Colonel Chester’s 
wealth will be costly indeed, if it is to be 


bought with Ronald’s hate and Berry’s con- 


Ee 
‘‘ Papa will see this in a. more sensible light,” 
she says, unco bly. 

“T have no doubt parents are proverbially 
sensible in these affairs! ’’’ 

“ Berry, don’t be sarcastic. It is abominable 
in a woman!” 

‘¢I feel inclined to answer with Beatrice, 
‘How can disdain die, when it has. such feod 
to feed upon ?’” 

‘* And don’t. quote, unless you wish to gain 
the reputation of a blue-stocking. Besides, 
Shakespeare is very clever, of course, and all 
pom but it is hardly the reading for a young 
gir ” 





‘Yet you seemed to recognise the quota- 
tion ! ” answers Berry, utterly unmoved. 

“Don’t be pert! It is not good form. Are 
you coming down? ” 

No, no! a thousand times no! And you can 
tell him so if you like,”’ 

And then, as Eve passes from the room in 
dignified silence, Berry sinks down beside her 
bed and bursts into tears, Her sister has been 
so dear to her, and it seems now asif she were 
lost to her for ever. She is so altered these 
last few weeks, so hard and unwomanly, so 
unlike herself; the Eve that has tended her 
like a mother, and who waited near her dying 
sister’s bed with the devotion and patience of 
& grown woman who had herself known sorrow 
and pain, Can one’s character change £0 
quickly, or is it that we have no character at 
all until the trial comes and we triumph or 
succumb? Jt is not often Berry indulges in 
speculations of this sort, nor in idle regrets. 
Her nature is too mobile and free from care as 


yet. 

Before the day is over she has implored Eve’s 
pardon, determining to atone by added civility 
~ the brother-in-law that she so dislikes and 

ears. 

It is very quaint to see her sit opposite to 
him with her hands folded primly in her lap ; 
gravely propounding theories about the 
weather and other generalities ; and wondering 
to herself when she shall have done enough 
for the cause, and be free to return to her 
more congenial pursuits. Colonel Chester, 
with his usual perspicacity, sees it all at once, 
and is more amased than vexed. 

‘¢ Why does your sister dislike me so?” he 
asks one day of Eve, when they are sitting 
alone afterthe early dinner which constitutes 
his luncheon ; for he has already been initiated 
into the ménage of Captain Cardell’s establish- 
ment, and, to do him justice, is less shocked at 
the poverty of the family into which he is 
marrying than might have been supposed, — 

‘*Why? What has she said?’’ she asks in 


arm. 

‘Everything that is polite only. What she 
thinks is another matter.”’ 

“I don’t know why you should say so!” 
hesitatingly. ; 

‘*Don’t youreally? I gave you credit for 
more clearness of vision.” 

He is smiling as he speaks, but Eve detects 
a latent vein of incredulity, and is disagreeably 
impressed. ‘ 

‘‘Perhaps I have not studied the question 
sufficiently,” she answers, indifferently. 

* And if you care for me enough to be my 
wife, that is all which concerns me. Let the 
rest go.’’ 

“Yes, you are right ; nothing else matters,” 
she says, soberly, and would have given much 
if she could have infused a little appropriate 
tenderness into her reply. f 

But with all her faults she is no hypocrite, 
and has never professed any,love ; while he, too, 
strangely enough, has never asked it of her. 
When she promised to marry him he seemed 
content. 

She rises now and goes to the window, look- 
ingout into theroad, with its few semi-detached 
houses, and the chemist’s shop that is opposite, 
with its huge, coloured vials of red, green, and 
yellow, and strange assortment of necessities, 
curious and horrible, betraying, as they do, so 
much the weakness of man. A bare outlook, 
and dismal too, and yet Eve shrinks involun- 
tarily at the prospect of leaving it, and parting 
with the associations that are so indissolubly 
connected with it. 

How often has Ronald gone into that very 
shop on some flimsy pretext of postage stamps, 
or even less wanted drugs, on the.chance of 
gaining a glimpse of her from the window! 
And how often has he loaded them both with 
the sweetmeats purchased there ! 

Ab! if she had been engaged to him how 
different it would have been. She smiles 
a little as she thinks that it might not have 
been dislike, but liking that, in such a case, 
B might have too demonstratively shown. 

Colonel Chester follows and lays hand 
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on her shoulder, apparently not noticing her 
convulsive quiver at his touch; which might, 
after all, have been only a start of surprise. 

“ Were you in a day-dream?” he asks, 

pleasantly. 

“ Yes, Colonel Chester. I wonder——”’ 

«“ Won't you call me by my name? 
know it !” 

“Alexander! Itis so long!” shrugging her 
shoulders playfully. 

“ They tsed to call me Alick at home—but 
that was years ago,” he returns, with a quick 
contraction of his brows, as thongh at some 
painful recollection, 

‘*And it is a boy’s name rather than a 
man’s. Alex would be a better shortening, I 
think. Shall I call you that?” 

“ Yes; I like it. No one has ever called 
me so before, It will be your name for me 
a It will be the Seatnging of anew 


You 


“ A happy life, I hope, Alex!’ she answers, 
earnestly, and for the rst time wonders if she 
is not defrauding this man of something better 
in going to him as a wife who has no loye to 


Ww. 
“TI do not doubt it !” he whispers, and with 
one of his rare caresses bends and kisses her 
air. 


CHAPTER VII. 


‘*Henz isa handkerchief of Colonel Chester’s, 
He left it here last night. If it was not meant 
as & gage d’amour I suppose he will wish it 
retarned 1” !’ says Berry, teasingly, coming into 
the sitting-room where Captain Cardall and 
Eve are at breakfast, and holding it out,at 
arm’s length for inspection. 

“Where did you find it?’’ asks her sister, 
ligtleasly, sipping her coffee and wonderin 
what it is that makes eating, drinking, an 
indeed everything, such a bore of late. 

“In the dining-room, after you had all gone 
to bed. Itis such a beauty, too; nut at all 
the sort you would blush 0 leave behind you 
anywhere!” and Berry, thinking of her own 
thick cotton ones, heaves a little, comical sigh, 

“Are you sure it is his?” asks Captain 
Cardell, ae from his paper. 

“Certain! There is a great embroidered 
— his Christian nameand crest ; the hand 

upraised in a threatening gestare, *T suppose 

eralds would call it ‘hand ram ant.’” 

“How you do run on, child! Give it to 
me !"' says Eve, laughing. 

“ Wait; Thaye made a mistake. Iti is not 
Alex at all; aaI thou ht it was. It is Aline, 
but it is his crest. It may be his, sister’s, 
perhaps. Has he asister?” 

**T don’t know—I never asked!” admits Eve, 
blushin Ba ainfally, as it strikes her how little, 
after all, she knows about her future hasband’s 
past life and family history. 

“ Perhaps it was his mother’s!” says,Captain 
Cardell. 

“He must haye had a mother,” observes 
Berry, flippantly. 

ive It to me !” says Eve again. 

“ Not so anickly. I think I am on the brink 
of a discovery feel. sure the handkerchief 
will speak pr pr esently and tell its own story, like 
the things do in the fairy tales, Listen,— 

‘I'm Bluebeard's wife, 
And lost. my life 
By opening yonder door.’ 


I always said: you would’ have to beware of 
keys, Eve!” 

lhe is. exeouting ‘a war-dance round the 
room with the handkerchief. flourished above 
her head, and both are ‘obliged to laugh, 
though Eve is vexed, and Captain Cardell a 
little scandalised. 

“Sit down. and eat your breakfast, child ! 
It is getting cold!’ hé says, in a tone that 
permits of no disobedience; and Berry-complies 
with a grave grimace, first handing the hand- 
kerchief to her sister, 

It is.only: a few.days. now before their de- 
parture, for it has bsen arranged that-the 
wedding is to take place at the depot—a quiet 





little town where much outlay would be, im- 
possible, and where the guests can be as few 
as even Captain. Candoll could desire. 

Eve spends mast her time at the window 
now, sewi r prete to re in 
reality trying, “to fix every. little detail in 
mind, so that she may never forget the dear 
old road where she knew so much j joy and 
sorrow. Even now she can scar realise 
that she i is to leave it. : 

She is at her usual ti & little later the 
same day, when the night of Colonel Chester 
crossing in front of their house makes.her 
move back out of sight, and when he = 
she is at the far end of the room, apparently 
absorbed in the work she has hastily taken up. 

“You are early this morning!” she.says 
with a faint, smile. 

“ Not too early, I hope?” 

“Oh, no; not Ob se, Ab ey, Fate. I shall be 
glad of agmatine » is. to, pery ip out, shop- 

lng, &@D & on somew 
° ot went rit you will care for tor the subject I 
shall choose to converse on.’ 

“That depends upon what it is,” with, an 
attempt at archness, bat feeling a strange 
tightening at her heart as she guesses what, is 
coming, 


“Our wedding-day ; when is it to be?” 


A straighforward question, © for & 
straightforward reply. It is sjoraya ifnealt | eyes. 
to prevaricate or delay an answer to what | 


Celonel Chester wishes to know. He hss an 
air with him that ppree. E no teifting and Eve, 
acknowledging her mame does not hesitate, 
or attempt any maiden coyness. 

“ When you wish!” returns, gravely. 

“That is giving me unlimited power ; = 
you not afraid?” and the blue 
glance straight into hers, half softening at 
reply, and yet with a lingering suspicion tha’ 
—" not trust, may have prompted 
them, 

‘I do not think you will take advantage. of 
it; you will give us time to settle into the 
new home, and prepare @ little for your 
coming.” 

“ Of course I.shall not be unreasonable ; 
bat I want my wife sadly, I will, try, to, be 
content if you come fo me & more. than 
a month before we said, so that we have_our 
full honeymoon.”’ 

Colonel Chester, is not a demonstrative man, 
— there is something in his voice now, of 

repremed tenderness, that. touches Ney a it 

frightens Eve. She has byoyed h 
up with the hope Wiis that na Tove wit Be. 
of her, “ beauty—and of course, a 
certain wifely amiability and t obslichoa, She. 
is a little startled and undeceived., 

**So0 be it!” she answers, lightly. ‘Bat 
surely it is an-utter subversion © the. pro- 
— when the bridegroom names the 
da ” 

‘Poor little girk! lost all. her ptiviteges | Sm 
Well, we must make it up to her. someho) 
suppose,” he answers in the same half-pla: layfal 
strain—a mood so unlike any she has seen in, 
him before, that she wonders if, after all, she is 
mistaken in bint epa una he is younger ‘in mind and 


in reality than as thought or Betta 
pyr in me ad scored a re! rele 

that she shou hy erself old 

as old as her fathe?, and higher 1 dios zi 
now she feels, a pec aty, 


"at th 
stronger passions, ‘hopes and ains than. ong 


younger would possess. With hig ° 


that he is-in ihe prime. of life , still 


and his wealth’ he mi “ay ies ost any 
woman, and without di n ‘Yer Jove, 
“What are you ‘dreaning about?” asks 


Colonel Chester, passing his hand overt, her 
hair, and with his Weick eae sue, | 3 
into her day-dream, 

“Of Peg wondering 

me!’’ she — sarttoxty i fe 
ingly inte 8 is face. 


ou wish to marry 


g.Up search: 


or the sapreme reason that has ruled the 

yale ores onde its creation—because. I loys 
you, Eve!”’ 

Her eyes drop, but she is too disturbed to 





be quieted at once, and does not a sey her 
qa 
Ams you are.sure you haye made no mis- 


= Guite sure!” smiling. ‘* Why this sudden 
ge. humility,?”’ 

“ A fancy, nothing more, Alex, Lhope you 
will never be disappointed,”’ 

“ suoteing can disa’ t me but your loss!” 

And then Lege e can guess at. his inteu- 

tion he stoops, a um, taking: we head 
a js his two hands, kisses her on the li 


senronay ately, but clingingly, as 
though a let, her go, Wher he 
releases her at last, he turns away directly and 


goes to the window, so does not see how white 
she has become, nor-how-she- is trembling in 
every limb. 

tee a while she recovers herself and ean 

theconversation. 
ex— ” she begins neryously. 

“My darling!” o to her side, 

“It is only your kerehief ; you left it 
here last night. At least it is yours, 1 suppose. 
The crest is the same.” 

She. 8 it to him.as she. si but is 
still too composed to look af hin, oF she 
ight have ed at the sudden aad ie 
ms wpapalien Res specceousns fens the 

old stern expression that comes back 


“The name on itisAline,” she ~— on, 0n- 
suspiciously. ‘‘ Who was-she, Alex ? 

“Lea t.tell you,” he.ans wers, hoarsely. “ty 
The pe sre about i fot feast ob all - 

e 

Bho rises and faces him, letting her. work 
fall to the ground, andJlaying her,little hand 
gentl on his arm, 

‘ Brow could youthink.thatI would willingly 

wound you, E will never ask more than you 
wish to tell. It was thonghtlessness,. Please 


ong, thing 

no of the motive which 
prompts her , nor of the salve it is to her 
to ‘that he, too, howe Nanna hee® 

hing of the pas, he.gives: her. greater 
oredit for dese 
“ Eve, how.can,L 
humbly... “If. 


never. regret, copii of. one 
gre love, my - devotion 
will be.moxe 5a: So of one who 


a rm las. than. thao re ae 
eet affotion: 
= = sls ae she w Pere er eons hr he Foviaied 2t 


7" = parry Sa a roan Tk: — 
ot bson odio i ino ee 
Berry, comes in, &, 


alwe es 
oe eas ‘fall 





LA egg 
jtarioreen 


ag a k hand atyour, oe 
—— r 


age. 
, “Yes, Luckily Tae my things; are 
oad with initials. only, my won't want 


eo , who.is.a little superstitious; does 
not admit t' e luck: 


‘<4 f you change the samen ont 
You change for the worse and ot te Nets heh 


‘She observes. sententious! 7 and sates a fine 


disregard to her sister’ 8 fee 
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A month later, Eve Cardell stands before the 
altar, and with the composure which seems to 
come nat ly to women on, these occasions, 
vows to love, honour, and obey the man beside 
her until death do them part. 

Colonel rs manner is. less: assured. 
He starts nervously and turns. at-every sound 
bshind him and breathes a deep sigh of relief 
when the ceremony is.at an end... It.is always 
a trying ordeal,to undergo, but perhaps.a man 
feels if more. when he has, passed or even at- 
tained middle age. 

The. bride is. very pale, but smiles bravely 
into her husband’s face.as she signs her maiden 
name for the last time ; and he with an answer- 
ing smile to, give her: the: customary 

te. But Berry, who.has been watching 
them. with. flushed cheeks and. beating heart, 
does not notice his; intention, and springing in 
between them throws, her.arms round her 
moe pbing all rg rae th. hyate rival 
again, so » ti wi rical 
grief and excitement, 

“ Berry..does: not like giving up the first 
place, even to you,’ observes Captaim Cardell; 

y, to his new son-in-law. 
‘*So, it appears,” answers the Colonel, 


And Captain Cardell, seeing thatihe is. par: 
haps really disturbed at the infraction of his 
privileges, calls the delinquent ta order: 

‘* Berry, when. you are married; you won’t 
care for anyone to: come: bet weem you and your 
husband, -Can’t you.de as you would be done 
by ?.” he calls out, jocularly: % 


“ As if, I should ever love anyone as I love | 89F 


Eve! Besides, I shall nevermarry ; I made. 
my Ay meen, eed m2 
“Fz corene ve said the same:thing,” laughs 


Captain. 

as Qh, no! indeed not.. She saida—” 

And; then Berry staps} abruptly, remem- 
bering. that) Eye's: sentiments. on that: topic 
might not give her husband unmired satisfac- 
tion, to: hear. 

“ Well, what did Eve say?” asks .Colone) 


Chega with, me pre 
“ nothing! at She is«not ‘so 
great a. pes A tage ie 

And then, the: girl’: artless ad- 


migsion, the bridal party-adjourn to the-unch- 
eon-breakfast that. is- awaiting them: 

Their new abode is even smaller than:the 
one they havedleft, but Berry -has'm ed to 
make the inside look: bright-and pretty: for the 
occasion, however doll and. smoke-begrimed! 
the. outside, may be; after: the: manner: of 
houses:in mananfacturing districts: 

There is:no grand breakfast; no giving of 
toasts and drinking of healths, only: « plain 
cold collation, with the necessary adjuncts of 
wedding-cake and chavnpagce, and those who 
sit down to it are decently merry, if not exactly 
hilarious. Eve travels in the same dark dress 
in which she was married, and so there is.no 
scene in- the: bed*room between the. sixters ; 
their adieus are~ spoken. in~publit. Barry 
laughs and wena Bre bat’ Eve is’ very 

1 unenoti kissing her’ father 
quictly.and-hersister tenderly; saying nothing 
of her peemeneniegea lng sate them: for* so 
& time. norecge ‘or every. 
lone Chester watches -her- admiringly, 

congratulates: himself: on’ thie choice -he: 
has made, . If:pleases him that «the: woman: 
he has married should'show no. sorrow: at. be-- 
ing his aud:leawving:her home withthim, 

He can smile: at the superstition which 
makes Berty: regret that. they have no: old’ 
and tho sana dele babe hich bnew. 

g nature’ w 
Snsan: think: it 


of: consequence’ that’ they: 





shouldbe: witha shower of rica as’the 
— moves away. 
purpose accomplished; he can afford ‘to: 
laugh at. all. these things: now-and despise 
(26 be continwed)) — 
Mex. i 
selautagte” old. age without, Renmneeene of 





THE LOST STAR. 
; ithe 
CHAPTER XLVI.—coxztinued. 
Captain Marston stepped from under the 
tree, and watched till both the white dresses 
had disappeared into the house. Then he 
turned to go, but as he turned, a flash of light- 
ning, more vivid than the. last, lit up every 
nook and. corner of the. garden, and revealed 
like a picture drawn for his benefit, two figures 
standing under an archway of roses, the man 
with his arm round the girl’s;supple waist, the 
girl with upturned face. leaning against his 
breast. It was. Violet St. Heliers and her 
lover—but that lover was, no longer Robert 
Marston. 
His face changed, a sudden fiend seemed to 
have broken loose in his passionate heart. He 
had not known that. Violet was, in the place. 
He had thought of, her as far out.of reach in 
some country-house in England, and she was 
here, only a hundred yards.off, flaunting her 
new love hee his eyes. At that moment he 
forgot everything but that she had) once pro- 
mised. to. be his, and: his alone, and he made a 
few strides forward. with the. intention of 
claiming her, even from the shelter of. Harold 
Jerningham’s arms, But it was only themad- 
ness of a moment, the next he was. cursing 
himself for his folly, and. walking hastily under 
the shadow of the; trees.towards a door, which 
he ae found very useful, atthe bottom of the 


He had much to do that night, and yet he 
seemed disposed to wastehis time in idle, vain 
regret. The sight of Violct’s sweet face had 
woke into fresh vigour the dreams of the past, 
and all his plans for the future, which had 
seemed sably pleasant to him, were.em- 
bittered by the thought of what might have:been 
once—but never now. 

Surely it was something to be successful, 
even witha changedaim. That aim:was high 
enough—some people might think too high for 
a man who made London, for the present, 
too, hot to hold. him; and. it was only prudent 
to turn his eyes from thefruit, however tempt- 
ing, which had been gathered by. another hand 
than -his:,, Aé least, he owed’ so much to a 
woman, who-had shown herself ready: to for- 
give him—even until. seventy-times-seven. 

Whilst.Captain: Marston: was walking home 
to his lodgings through'the'storm, Lady'Clem- 
entina, was sitting by Lord. Alverley’s: side. 
When. he seemed disposed: to, listen, she read 
out to him, and. when he was inclined to sleep, 
she drooped her head- upon her hamd and 
watched him:with a persistent attention, which 
bored him exceedingly. 

‘My father won't. be. here to:morrow ?” he 
asked, after:a: long pause, during which-he had 
been listening, to. the thunder roiling over- 
head. 


‘Ned and: Lady Chester rose from her seat 
by the window, that he might not) have to 
exert. hisvoice,. ‘‘He telegraphed.his good 
wishes, and.said.that he was obliged to stay in 
London to look after your business; as you 
couldn’t do it yourself. He has paid your 
debts, my boy; he made up his mind‘ to do it, 
as: soon as he heard you were so ill.” 

The pale face flushed. ‘‘It is very good of 
him—he knows’ that I shall never contract an- 
other.” 

“T daresay you will,’’ said-Lady Clementina, 
cheerfully, as if it were much to be desired. 
“ You know the old saying, ‘The devil was 


ill 999 
‘6 Yes, I. know,’ with a smile. ‘*Where’s 
Shé said that 


Ruby ?”” looking round restlesely: 

“ With: her uncle.and aunt, 
she:would leave you tous to-night. Sir Arthur 
has brought her such a lovely pearl necklace— 
as fine. asthe‘ one: your father gave me when 
you: were:born.” 

“When he thought he a got a splendid 


specimen of!s.son and heir | ’’—with-faint'sar- 
casm,. “ Mother, he’ll be good to Ruby?’’ 





‘+ Assuredly he will.’ Hesays that healways 











thought her the prettiest girl he had ever seen; 
and the fortune which that old gentleman left 
her makes it a very good match for you.”’ 

Alverley relapsed into silence. Presently he 
looked up whsn they thought he was asleep: 
‘*Did Sir Arthur bring the diamonds ?” 

“Yes,” said his sister; “Shall I fetch 
them?” 

* Thanks, I’m rather tired.”’ 

* Good-night!”’ and she bent down to kiss 
him, “ Alverley !”—in a‘thurried whisper—“ I 
know I’ve often been horribly cross to you—I 
thought of itso when you were ill; but we've 
been good friends always, haven’t we?” 

“Yes; what are you thinking of ?”’ 

* Nothing, only—only to-morrow,” she an- 
swered vaguely, and hurried from the room, 





CHAPTER XLVII, 


Tae next morning was unusually over-cart 
for the bright climate of Nice ; it was supposed 
that the weather had been upset by the storm. 

The proprietor of the hotel, Signor Pal miei, 
had placed one of the largest sitting-roome in the 
house at the Countess’s disposal for the wed- 
ding ceremony; but she had declined it with 
many thanks, saying that her son could not 
bear the exertion of being moved from one 
room to another. 

Failing. this, Lord Alverley’s bedroom Lad 
been decorated with a whole garden of 
flowers—roses sparkling with rain-drops, lilies 
with their white cups full of water from the 
skies, heliotrope‘and jessamine, myrtle, dature 
—all the sweeter because the sun bad not 
withered them, filled every vase and every 
corner, and hungin wreaths round the mant¢!- 
piece and ‘doorway, whilst the fairest avd 
purest adorned: the altar improvised for the 
oecasion, The bed was screened from’ view 
by the pale:blue curtains which: were drawn 
across the alcove in which it‘ stood. 

One o'clock was tho hour fixed for the wed- 
ding, but Lady Chester, accompanied by May 
and Beatrice, arrived long before. 

‘«T suppose Clementina will follow later on,” 
she said, with a flurried sigh; ‘but she:was 
not at home when I started, and-I could not 
wait. How ishe?” 

Harold shrugged his shoulders, “ As weak 
as ever, only awfully anxious to have it over. 
He seems possessed by the thought that he wil: 
lose her after all.” 

The Countess wiped away a tear. 
sent her the stars? ”’ 

‘He gave them to her himeelf, directly he 
wasup, Sheshivered when she first'saw them, 
and.then she seid, she should valus them more 
than amything else, bsoause she might never 
have known how good he was, if it had not 
been for the lost star.”’ 

‘“* Poor child ! I’m sure it cort her sorrow 
enough. Is she ready?’ moving'in the direc- 
tion of Raby’s. room. 

“Wait a bit; mother, I have: something to 
say to you!” placing himself in front of her. 

* Nowdon’t tell me any bad newsa—I’m quite 
upset enough already.” 

‘Bad news! There is no better in the 
world,” he cried; joyously. ‘ Violet St. Heliers 
has promised to be my wife!” 

Lady Chester looked as.if shehad‘been shot 
the power of speech seemed taken from her. 

“ Aren’t you! glad? Don’t you wish me 
joy ?”’ feeling her silence acutely. 

‘* My dear ‘boy; you took me so:by surprise. 
She’s avvery charming girl; but—but she was 
once very nearly married, if not quite, to that 
wretched Captain Marston,” 

“T know'she was! and’ now she is going to 
be married wholly and entirely to me. Alver- 
ley’s delighted.: But what will my father say?” 
looking with sparkling eyes intoher bewildered 
face 


“Has he 


“‘ Heaven knows! I can’t think of it to-day. 
One wedding at a time is quite enough,” and 
poor Lady Chester sank down upon a-chair. 

Presently the Rev, Canou:——, who was to 
perform the service by special license, was an- 
nounced, and introduced'to Lady Augusta. A 
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desultory conversation ensued, interspersed 
with wondering remarks at the continued ab- 
sence of Clementina. 

Harold was with Lord Alverley, administer- 
ing some stimalant in order to enable him to 
get through the service without breaking down. 

There was a pause of expectation, and then 
a low murmur outside in the corridor told that 
the bride was approaching. 

The door was thrown open, and Ruby, pale, 
but perfectly composed, entered leaning on Sir 
Arthur’s arm, followed by Violet, Lady Marian 
and Lady Beatrice. They were all dressed in 
white, but very simply, on account of the 
peculiarly tragic circumstances under which 
the wedding took place. The bride’s veil was 
fastened on by diamond stars, which glistened 
with wonderful brilliancy on her bright brown 
hair ; her dress was of the softest muslin, beau- 
tifally embroidered by hand, and trimmed with 
lace and real orange-blossom. She looked very 
lovely, but seemed to walk in a dream, as if 
her thoughts were so intense that she was 
scarcely conscious of the presence of anyone 
else. The others fell behind, as if in a small 
procession, and they entered Lord Alverley’s 
room in solemn silence. 

He was lying on the sofa, dressed for the 
first time in a frock coat, buttoned across the 
cheat, and dark grey trousers. The wounded 
arm was in a sling. He raised his head as 
the door opened, and looked round eagerly. 

When he had met an answering glance from 
Ruby’s eyes, he seemed satisfied, and “sank 
back upon his cushions, 

His mother placed herself at the head of the 
sofa, facing the Canon, who was standing’im- 
mediately in front of the altar. 

Violet, pale and much agitated, for her sister’s 
sake as well as her own, stood nearest the 
bride, with the children close behind. 

Harold stood close to his brother’s sofa, 
ready to fulfil his duties as best man, or chief 
nurse, as might be most wanted. Lady Au- 
gusta and her husband were side by side, to 
the left of the bride, She had dressed herself 
in dark violet velvet to suit the solemnity of 
the’occasion, and she was nearly melting away 
in consequence. At the last moment, just as 
the Canon had taken his book in his hand, 
Lady Clementina hurried in, and panting for 
want of breath placed herself somewhere in the 
background, 

The service, never very long, was made as 
short as possible. Lord Alverley kept up 
bravely, but there was scarcely a dry eye in 
the room, as in accents that would falter in 
spite of his best endeavour, he vowed to love 
and to cherish—‘“ till death usdo part.” To 
some of them it seemed as if the parting could 
not be far off, and his mother sobbed aloud. 

When the ring was placed on his bride’s 
finger he leant back with closed eyes, and re- 
mained so still that Lady Chester and Harold 
watched him in silent fear. But when the 
final benediction had been given, he looked up 
into Ruby’s face, with a look of endless love, 
and whispered: “ Now I am happy.” 

All the others went slowly out of the room, 
and left the husband and wifetogether. Ruby 
threw back her veil, and sank down on her 
knees by his side, his hand clasped tightly in 
hers. The happiness in their hearts was too 
great for words, but the same prayer rose up 
from both to the Throne of Grace--‘* Heaven 
grant that we mayn’t be parted.” 

* ” 7 * . 

The luncheon, which no one but the chef of 
the hotel called a wedding breakfast, went off 
as cheerfully as could be expected, when every- 
one present, except the children, was conscious 
of a sigh lurking behind every smile. 

May was in high spirits at the idea of having 
her beloved “ Miss Selliers,” for a sister ; and 
Beatrice asserted that if she wouldn’t come 
and live with them at the Chase, she would 
ask her if she might not come and live with 
her instead. 

“But Alverley won’t want you!” objected 
May, as she cut up a peach, and lost all the 
juice. “ He never liked us to be with him too 
much, only a little at a time.” 











‘Mamma, will you take us to that place 
where the roses grow ?”’ asked Beatrice eagerly. 
‘You know we ought to do something parti- 
cular on a wedding-day.”’ 

‘* Byall means, let us go tothe Villa Gastaud,” 
said Lady Augusta, promptly. “ What do you 
say, Lady Chester; shall I take them, if you 
would rather not come?” 

‘*I will come if they like. There is nothing 
to keep me here; and I shall be delighted to 
have you fora companion. The carriage had 
better be ordered about half-past four. What 
are you going to do, Clementina?” turning to 
her daughter, who seemed lost in thought. 

‘*Oh! I’m going home,” she said, quickly. 
‘‘T have rather a headache.” 

“ Ah! what made you so late this morning ? 
You kept me in # fever.”’ 

**T went down into the town, and I did not 
know how the time passed. Are you off, 
Harold?” 

‘Yes ; I am going to send off the notices to 
the English papers, and write to my father. 
Anything you want?” 

“Nothing. Poor dear mother,” stooping 
down and kissing her—a most unusual tender- 
ness for Clementina to indulge in. ‘‘ How 
tired you look! Good-bye, Lady Augusta,” 
shakinghands. Turning to Violet, she lowered 
her voice to a whisper, ‘I am so glad to hear 
we are to be sisters. Good-bye. Ruby looked 
lovely to-day!” 

Harold followed her out of the room, and 
put her into the carriage which was waiting. 

She leant over the side and looked earnestly 
into his face. ‘ Alverley is sure to be better 
soon?” 

He shock his head, 
means! ”’ 

“Tell him I wouldn’t disturb him to say 
good-bye.” 

«He is not likely to know if we do or don’t. 
He has Ruby with him, and that is enough for 
him. Ta-ta, I shall dine with the Cravens to- 
night! ’ 

He waved his hand, she smiled in answer, 
with such unusual affection in her glance, that 
he went up the steps, thinking to himself: 
‘“‘ Poor girl, she is very much improved. I think 
she was more hurt than she liked to own, by 
Marston’s desertion.’’ 

Two hours later, he was watching the 
steamer La Corse et ('Italie making its way 
across the blue Mediterranean, towards the 
distant island of Corsica. He looked at it, 
scarcely conscious that his eyes were fixed upon 
it, and little guessing as he stood there quietly 
smoking his cigarette on the balcony, that his 
own sister was speeding away on it from home, 
and family, and friends, with the only man he 
hated in the world— Robert Marston! He re- 
mained in happy ignorance, till Lady Chester, 
in a state of the greatest agitation, made her 
appearance in the Cravens’ sitting-room, just 
as they were about to sit down todinner. She 
put an open letter into Harold’s hand, 
out: “ Read that!” and sank in a fit of hysterics 
on a chair. 

Violet and Lady Augusta ran to her assist- 
tance, whilst Harold read the letter. It was 
very short: and ran thus :— 


‘*Not sure by any 


“TI was married to Captain Marston at St- 
Michel’s, Rue St. Michel, thismorning. Know- 
ing that you would never give your consent, I 
thought it was no good to ask it. Hoping that 
your heart will soften to us in time, and pray- 
isg you to remember that I loved him long 
ago,— Your affectionate child, 

“ CLEMENTINA Marston.” 


Harold crushed the paper indignantly in his 
hand. ‘'As she has sown, so shall she reap. 
Never in this world will I speak to her again!” 

‘‘Don’t say that! Perhaps you never told 
her all! ’’ said Violet, tearfully. 

“He has stolen my child!” sobbed the 
Countess. “Somebody must go after them 
and bring her back! ” 

“Tf I went after them, it would only be to 
give him a second horsewhipping, as the fitst 
was not enough for him,” he said, sternly. 


“Excuse me, Lady Augusta, but I cannot dine 
with you. I must beoff to the church at once, 
to see if there is any possibility of upsetting 
the marriage. If there is, of course I must 
follow her as quickly as possible; and yon, 
mother, I hope, will give her the sort of recep- 
tion she deserves!” 

= * . a. * 

Captain Marston was too wide-awake to leave 
a loophole for Lord Chester to make use of. 
Every formality had been duly observed, and 
the proper names written in the register. 
Lady Clementina was of age, and if she chose 
to take a scoundrel for her husband, nobody 
could unloose the tie which bound the pair for 
wealor woe together. They lived on the Con- 
tinent for many years, enjoying themselves in 
rather a reckless fashion, she as a leader of ton 
amongst the fastest sets, he as a desperate 
gambler who had once broken the bank at 
Monaco, and was likely todo so again. ~ 

It was before they came to England. 
Time had softened the remembrance of past 
injaries, and Lady Chester felt a yearning for 
her daughter, which would not be denied. 

Lord Chester reluctantly gave her permission 
to invite Lady Clementina and Captain Mar- 
ston to Chester Chasé ; but Harold Jerningham 
refused to let his wife meet them, either there 
or anywhere else, and he remained true to his 
determination for the rest of his life. 

In the spring, when the lilacs and laburnums 
were all in bloom, and the birds were singing 
in every hedge, there were triumphal arches 
over the aren ene tteway of The Beeches 
and in the centre 6 avenue, as & carriage- 
and-four dashed up to the door, and the Vis- 
countess of Alverley, with her husband by her 
side, stood ‘on‘the of the“stately portico, 
to return with many happy smiles the cheers 
of her tenants. By constant care and never- 
failing love she had rescued Lord Alverley 
from the very jawsof death, and to have him 
with her in her own home, restored to health, 
though still very delicate, seemed to make this 
careworn earth a reflex of Heaven ! 

‘*To-morrow, Violet and Harold and dear 
old Mrs. Upton, and alot of people come!” 
she said, as she led him into her own private 
boudoir, *‘ but to-day we are alone.”’ 

‘* Together,” he added, with a smile. ‘‘I am 

getting so selfish, I don’t seem to wish for any- 
one else.” 
His illness, and the constant conviction 
that i i 
ley a wiser man, and the good re- 
solutions formed in haste on the balcony of the 
Holel de la Méditerranée were not forgotten at 
leisure, when he had finally captured his 
“ Lost Star.” 


[THR END.] 








Ture is no trait more valuable than a de- 
termination to cocoate when the right thing 
is to be accompli 

A Hint.—Betrothed people are apt to be 
absorbed in each other to the exclusion of 
other friends. There is a great temptation to 
lovers to withdraw themselves from other inte- 
rests, to make the parents and brothers and 
sisters who ys loved a girl all er = 
that are no longer necessary 3 tha 
et 9 gesagt them, while her form is 
in their midst. But it would be a nobler love, 
and one that would mise more for future 
happiness, that would hold the old ties more 
nearly “and dearly because of this new one, 
dearer than them all; which would be sedu- 
lous to spare the home circle any slight, any 
sense loss beyond the inevitable one of 

presence. Love.is the best gift of God, 

t it sh6uld be crowned with honour—a sove- 
reign who exhalts his subjects, not a tyrant 
who debases them. A noble-minded girl who 
will be careful in no least thing to hurt or 
slight the home hearts she is lea will show 
that she could afford to wait a little even for 





her happiness, rather than grasp it with un- 
seemly eagerness. 
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VILLAGES IN CHINA. 


Vittaces, not badly built by any means, 
occur at intervals of a mile or more apart all 
along the roads of China. Very good brick 
—much about the same size, shape and mate- 
rial as those made in this country—compose 
the walls of the better houses, while for the 
poorer order of edifices mud is used. 

The brick wallsin China are excellent—bet- 
ter than the cheap brick walls in America, and 
but little inferior to our best preserved brick. 

When villages are constructed of mud there 
isa striking resemblance to the villages of 


Egypt. 

The houses have no outside windows and 
but one opening, which is the door. The open- 
ings for light are upon inuer courts or back 
yards, and are without glass. The eaves are 
made to project, so as to keep out the rain, 
and in doing so, exclude much light as well. 
Blinds made of slats are sometimes used, and 
thin, light papér pasted over the slats eerves 
to keep out some of the cold air and letin a 
little light. 

The houses are invariably one story high, 
and at the bottom of this custom is a super- 
stition that higher houses would interfere with 
the spirits of the air (‘Fung Chui”) and 
offend them, thus bringing disaster upon the 
house or village. 

In front of each door, and at a distance of 
eight or ten feet, stands a detached wall, 
fifteen feet long and as high as the eaves of 
the *house, concealing the door from any 
person standing in front of it, _ This is for the 
purpose of defending the house and family 
from the malignant ‘‘ Fang Chui” or spirits, 
which are popularly believed to fly only in 
straight lines, and to be incapable of turning 
@ corner. 

It follows that when traversing the air in 
search of a certain house when they come in 
contact with the wall they are thrown off at 
an angle, and thus bafiled of their purpose, 
and fly in a tangent through infinite space and 
are lost. 

A Chinese village’bas but little in common 
with those of this country either in detail or 
in general appearance. While the villages of 
America, copied from English prototypes, are 
peculiar from their detached and separate 
build, with gardens and gress plats, those of 
China are compact, huddled together, and 
present from a distance the aspect of a mere 
dead wall. 

One peculiar aspect of all Chinese cities and 
villages is the absence of all steeples, spires or 
pinnacles of any kind. 

While Mohammedan countries have the 
mosque, with its flashing domes and gracefal 
minarets, and European and American centres 
of population are marked by lofty towers and 
spires, China is almost absolutely without any 
of these striking architectural points. The 
result is great monotony and dulness of 
aspect. 








“ How to Succerp,—Most of our desires are 
best and most quickly accomplished, not by 
headlong chase after them, but by due regard 
to other things, He who would be a good 
mechanic must obtain general information, 
cultivate habits of observation, know s.me- 
thing of other trades besides his own, and no 
more allow his mind to grow rusty than his 
tools. He who would be a first-rate lawyer 
must not limit his stady to technical law. 
The artist cannot afford to ignore mathematics, 
nor the merchant to lose interest in reading. 
Every employment thrives best in the han 

of those who unite a fair general knowledge 
of other things with a specially excellent 
knowledge of their own. So, when we set our- 
selves strenuously to accomplish any given 
task, we need not only perseverance to stick to 
. it, but ability to leave it at proper seasons 
and to turn the mind into proper channels, or 
the work itself will be less perfectly and less 


* 


dily performed. 


THE LILY AND THE ROSE. 
CHAPTER VII. 


Lorp ‘Darminster saw at once that Greta 
had only fainted, and there was nothing tobe 
alarmed about, and therefore he did not hurry 
himself to summon the others, and bring her 
back to consciousness. 

Like all those slender, supple-bodied women, 
she had fallen naturally into an attitude fall 
of grace—the lovely head thrown back, the 


delicate hands’ loosely folded—the whole pose | 


one which an artist might have studied for the 
picture of a sleeping nymph or Naiad. 

Lord Darminster had seen the beauties of 
many courts and nations, and had found some 
flaw in all of them, as he passed on in supreme 
indifference. 

Bat the white, statuesque beauty before him 
stirred his calm pulses oddly, and he swore a 
great oath over her unconscious figure that she 
should belong to him... 

Then he thrust the pocket-handkerchief back 
into his pocket, to serve him at some future 
time, and, after glancing round the room, 
stooped and pressed bis lips softly against 
Greta’s sweet, white mouth. 

He almost fancied she shrank a little at this 
indignity, but he knew this was only fancy 
when he saw how still the broad white erelids 
and long lashes were; and so he treated him- 
self to one more kiss—longer and more linger- 
ing this time-—and then went off to the con- 
servatory, where Lady Avanley was discours- 
ing learnedly about her flowers, whilst Sir 
Charles watched Alice, as she bent, blushing, 
above the roses, and thought how much 
sweeter and fairer she was than any of them, 
after all. 

Lord Darminster’s sudden entrance—for he 
was obliged to assume haste and agitation— 
frightened them all three, and brought them 
up sharply. 

“Oh! my poor darling! ” cried Lady 
Avanley, with a theatrical gesture. ‘‘I felt 
sure she was very ill, although she would not 
confess it. I must send at once for Dr. 
Lennox.” 

Lord Darminster did not oppose this sugges- 
tion, although he knew quite well that a hint 
from him would have changed Lady Avanley’s 
plans in a moment. 

He thought it advisable as much fuss as 
possible should be made about Greta’s indis- 

-position—if only to pat her to shame, and 
sounegnents give him a stronger hold upon 


er. 

Lady Avanley rushed into the hall to give 
her orders for the groom. Alice hurried to 
Greta’s side—Sir Charles at her heels. 

The young baronet could no‘ help admiring 
her promptitude and energy as she took 
Greta’s cold; limp hand in hers, and said, 
without so much as glancing his way,— 

“TI want a glass of water, and some eau-de- 
cologne at once!” 

“The water will be in the dining-room,’’ he 
replied. ‘‘ But where shall I find some,eau-de- 
cologne ?,”’ 

“‘ There’s a large bottle fall in my bedroom ; 
ask them to give you that,” she answered, as 
she loosened the lace at Greta’s throat, and 
fanned her with the crimson screen, ‘‘ Please, 
be quick!” 

Sir Charles hurried into the hall, where he 
found Lady Avanley. . 

**T um to get some eau-de cologne, Alice tells 
me, out of her room.” 

“First door on the left, when you get to 
the top of the landing,” returned her ladyship, 
with a flarried air, “and if there’s none there, 
you had better find Marie.”’ 

‘Find Marie! ” 

He laughed within himself at the very idea. 
Of course, “Marie” was the French maid; 
but how should he know where she sat? The 
easiest and quickest thing to do—as time was 
an object—was to open the first door on the 





left, when you get to the top of the landing, 
and trust to Alice’s directions. 


It was ajar, and he pushed it timidly, feeling 
almost as if he were committing sacrilege. 
Lady Avanley had not given Alice the guest- 
chamber—that was far too good for a poor re- 
lation—but a much smaller room, looking out 
on the garden, not nearly so well-furnished, of 
course, as the other. 

However, Alice was one of those bright, 
practical sort of people, who would manage to 
make a prison-cell look pretty and homelike. 
She had plenty of Indian ornaments, and little 
pieces of rich tapestry-work which concealed 
faded covers and other deficiencies, and gave 
a flash of colour to the dull grey hangings. 

So that, as Sir Charles entered, and stood 
blushing modestly on the threshold, hardly 
knowing whether he dared advance farther, 
his first feeling was that the casket was worthy 
of the jewel it held. 

But the next minute he saw through Alice’s 
little arts and devices, aud; uaderstood that 
the flickering firelight was responsible for his 
delusion. 

‘The best room in my house should have 
been for Sir Herbert’s niece!” he said to him- 
self, indignantly. ‘‘The poorer she was the 
more it behoved Aunt Cecilia to treat her with. 
honour. Poor child! how hard for her to re- 
ceive such a welcome in a time of trouble! ” 

His heart was strangely moved with that 
tender pity which is so near akin to luve; and 
he would have given the world, had he dared, 
to fill one of the pretty little caskets on the 
table with gold, 

Bat he knew that Alice had her full share 
of .the family pride, and would not easily 
pardon a liberty of this sort, however well 
meant. 

So he just took the eau-de-colognue, and 
hurried downstairs out of temptation’s way. 

Alice was still supporting Greta’s head, and 
bathiug her brow with water, whilst Lady 
Avanley fassed about the room, and took the 
air of a martyr—being far more of a hindrance 
than a help, 

Lord Darminster had disappeared, having 
volunteered to fetch Dr. Lennox, in order to 
save time. 

Alice turned to her cousin with a certain air 
of relief as soon as he entered. 

‘Would you open the window?” she said, 
in a low voice, ‘‘I have asked Lady Avanley 
twice, but she is afraid, she says, of giving 
Greta cold—and she must have air,” 

He crossed the room in two strides, and had 
his hand on the window, when Lady Avanley 
interposed. 

“T am sure ,that can’t be necessary,” she 
said. ‘* You forget that this is not summer.” 

Bat Sir Charles went on quietly with his 

task. 
‘«The room is very oppressive, Aunt Cecilia, 
and I don’t really see how Greta can recover 
unless she can have some air. Why don’t you 
go into the next room if you are afraid of 
catching cold ?” 

“ What! and desert myjdear child when she 
is ill! ” exclaimed Lady Avanley, with affected 
horror. 

‘‘ Alice seems to understand how to treat 
such attacks, and I can give herany assistance 
she may require.” 

“If that’s the case, perbaps I had better 
go,’ observed her ladyship, in # practical tone. 
“T am so susceptible to draughts.” 

And she retired with all her usual grace. 

As Sir Charles threw up the window he 
fancied he saw the shadow of a man’s head, 
as if some one had been hiding amongst the 
shrubs, and peeping in. But, if it had been 
there at all—and he was inclined to question 
this ,latter—it disappeared rapidly when he 
showed himself, though he bent out as far as 
he could reach to reconnoitre. 

The leaves rustled a little, it is true; but 
then there was often a wind abroad as the 
afternoon waned, and it would soon be twilight 
now. av 

“ Pshaw |.’ he said to himself. “‘ Who shoul 
be there?” 

But he made up his mind he would search 
} be shrubberies before he le!t, in case, per 
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chance, some tramp might be hiding there, 
looking for the ‘weak place where he might 
hope to effect an entry later. 

Not'that such a thing as a robbery had ever 
been heard of'at Aylesford; but that was no 
reason why it never should be, and a little pre- 
caution of this sort could do no harm. 

The effect of Alice’s remedy was beginning 
to show itself already, for Greta was opening 
her lovely dim eyes, and gazing anxiously 
about her. 

“Did I faint ?’’ she said, weakly, to Alice. 

‘* Yes, Greta.” 

‘‘ Was I insensible long?”’ 

“ Not more than ten minutes.” 

‘“Alice!’’ shrinkingly, ‘‘ I—I—didn’t say 
anythin3z, did I?” 

“T was not here when you were taken ill, 
Greta: but people don't talk when they are 
insensible.” 

Greta heaved a sigh of relief, whilst Sir 
Charles said, gaily,— 

‘* Wouldn’t you think she had some wonder- 
ful secret to hide, Alice? I begin to feel quite 
curious.” 

Bat Alice could not laugh. She was not 
curious, like Sir Charles, but afraid. 

A little flash passed over the soft pallor of 
Greta’s face, as she hastened to explain. 

‘‘T have never fainted before, and I thought, 
perhaps, people talked nonsense at such times, 
as they do in brain fever.” 

‘* But, of course, no one would believe what 
a person said who was not in her full senses.’’ 

“No!” brightening. ‘I am’so glad to hear 
you say that, because one’can never tell.” 

‘* My dear cousin,” said Sir Charles, laugh- 
ing. “You are the last person I know to do 
or say anything indiscreet. You ought to 
marry & diplomat, for you would never either 
bétray or compromise him.” 

“‘How do you know?’ she asked, laughing 
nervously, whilst her face was on flame. 

“ Beoause you are so calm, dignified, and 
reticent."’ 

‘“Calm, dignified, and reticent!” repeated 
Greta, with a sort of eager surprise. ‘*I?”’ 

‘Well! axe you not?” 

“Tf he had only seen me last night in ‘the 
tree,’ she thought to herself, ‘‘what would he 
think of my dignity? Bat the pronder the 
woman the more complete her subjugation 
when she truly loves—aud I love Philip! Ah! 
what is it?” 

For Sir Charles had sprung’to his feet sud- 
denly, and was hurrying to the window. 

“Someone was looking in again,’ he just 
paused to explain, and then strode on. 

But Greta summoned him back to her side 
by saying sharply,— 

“Come here, Charles, and don’t frighten 
me—or I shall faint again !”’ 

“ But, Greta, I really ought to find out who 
it is.”’ 

“ ¥ou really oughtn’t to do anything of the 
kind if I tell you not. Shut down the-window, 
I am cold now.” 

And-she shivered. 

‘I may go round the house, surely?” 

“No,” ‘she said, with an imperious gesture. 
**T want you here.” 

‘You don’t understand, Greta,” ho began, 
but she interrupted him at once, petulantly. 

“TI don’t want to understand. If anyone 
should be there, of course he will go away 
when you shut the window.” 

‘* But he may come again; he has profited 
once by impunity.” 

‘But so long as he stays outside he can’t 
harm us.” 

‘*How do you know he means to stay out- 
side?” 

“He didn’t attempt to come in, did he?” 

“I don’t kuow what he'was attempting to 
do, Greta; and you won’t let me find out.’’ 

“ Butyou don’t suppore he would teil you, 
if you did catch him?” she said, sitting up- 
right in her eagerness. ‘ People can’t be 
expected to criminate themselves. Besides, 
what more natural than that some passer-by 
should be tempted to take a peep at us?”’ 

‘* A litile liberty which he ought to be cor- 





rected for at once, in case he might repeat 
it.” 
‘*T don’t mind his peeping, do you, Alice?”’ 
“I think I should .rather-not; it might 
startle me.” ; 

“ You ate‘not/really'a coward, I*am sure,” 
retorted Greta; with e certain irritation ;‘‘ why 
then ‘do you pretend ‘to be?” 

“I don’t ‘pretend;” answered Alice, gently, 
but with a firmness that‘showed Sir Charles 
she could hold herown. “On great occasions 
I could even be'brave, I daresay ; but I must 
say it would give me ‘a very uncomfortable 
feeling if I thought’anyone'was peeping in ‘at 
the window.” . 

‘‘ Why? asked ‘Greta, coldly. 

‘** Because I should ‘feel sure they meant to 
shoot one of us—or perhaps .all.”’ 

“ We are not in Iveland.”’ 

‘‘ No, thank goodness! ” replied Alice, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘ But onehas heard of such ‘things in 
this country, too.” . 

“T never have,’ "replied Greta, decidedly. 
‘«Bat then I never read the newspapers, for I 
hate horrors! ”’ 

She paused minute,and then added, with 
an air of resiguation,— 

“I suppose you ‘had better go toand ‘the 
house if Alice is afraid; Charles.” 

‘ My dear Greta,the man mu:t be*half-a- 
mile away by this'time! ”’ 

“Do you"really think so?” smiling. ‘*But 
go all the same—just to‘satisfy Alice.” 

He went then, wondering a ‘little ‘at ‘the 
objections she hed made to this ‘course ‘of 
action in the beginning, as it?was'so obv: 
the right thing to do; ‘but deciding | cayeme 4 
that Greta “was ‘capricious, like all spoilt 
beauties, and did not know her‘own mind ‘for 
two minutes together. 

Of course his search was fruitless, and 
Greta did not forget to triumph. She seemed 
to enjoy his fatlare so much, Sir Charles*was 
generous enough not to remind ‘her that it was 


her fault; but he was a little surpriséd when 


she said,— 

“Don’t tell mamma. You know: she is 
always @ little nervous in the country; and, 
after all, you might easily ‘have been ‘mis- 
taken.” 

“Yes, I might have been ; but I don’t think 
I was.” 

“ It is apity to beso positive, for we all make 
mistakes sometimes.” 


“ Undoubtedly,” he replied, ‘with undimi-' 


nished good humour, “‘but I saw the face 
twice——”’ ¢ 

“Oh! well,’ "shrugging her shoulders wearily, 
“we won’t argue the question any more; ‘only 
please, as I aid ‘before, don’t frighten 
re promised this to pacify her, ‘making 

@ pro’ i olfy ‘her, ‘m: 

his mind at the same time thaf he would have 
a word “with Cox presently, ‘and ‘tell him ‘to 
keep a sharp look-out. Then Lady Avanley, 
who had heard the sound ‘of wheels in’ the 
road, came back and threw herself across the 
cushionsof Greta’s couch, calling out effusively, 
how very thankful she was that the dear child 
was better. 

Alice fancied that her cousin’s eyes and 
voice were both very cold as‘she said,— 

“There ‘is no need to make a fuss about me, 
mamma. Ishall be quite’‘well ‘to-morrow. 
And here,” flushing, “is Dr. Lennox.” 

Almost as she uttered his name “he came 
into the room, and then, of course, Sir Charles 
withdrew. . 





CHAPTER VIIL 


Dn. Lennox was a very privileged person, for 
he had been practising in the same neighbour- 
hood thirty years, -and ‘had ‘a certain manly, 
independence of character that-won him every- 
body’s a Although an old pres r he 
was parti y nice to ‘young e and 
children, an@ when Greta had declared to Alice 
that she did not like him, she had not spoken 
the truth, and should rather have said that 
she was-afraid of him just now, knowing per- 
fectly well that if he should get.an inkling of 





‘and summoned Alice to his assistance. 


her secret he would lecture-her. soundly, and 
end up by confiding in Lady Avanley. 

For this ‘reason she would fain have avoided 
him, if ‘she could have helped it, and began to 
ere she heard cheery voice at 


‘door. 

“ What's the matter with you, Miss Greta? 
Three hours ago Miss Marohmont,tumbled into 
the water; ‘and re Ey ‘have twisted ‘your 
foot they’ tell: me— h shows ‘that ' ‘or- 


pe aa er tt: How did ft hap- 
‘“ Which ?” she asked, ‘hard to rally. 
“T know all about’ Miss Marchmontt’s ‘acci- 


dent, and have come now to hear about yours, 
How did you twist your foot?” 
“T sli getting out of bed,” ‘returned 
Greta at , teluctantly. 
1° Meg oe thing to'do! Were‘you ina 


**No, I was'thinking of something else.” 
“Qh!” ‘and “Dr. Lennox took thé slender, 
blue-veinsd wrist between his “finger -and 
thumb, g here grave, keen look-as he did 
so, ‘* Have you been in rauch pain?”’ 
aie aaa pratiegee eoge seg dt ” 
“Yout ° ) ‘says very “much, for 
quick and feverish, "Let me-see ‘your foot.” 
There “was ‘no escape for Greta, now, and 
the poor little swollen foot had to be ae up 
for inspection. Dr. Lennox examined it critic- 
ally, looking very ‘grave all the while, and as 
tndy Avacey. on the-couch again, ‘he said to 
“The ankle is very badly sprained, and Iam 
afraid it will be some ‘weeks before Miss Greta 
will be able to walk. Now 'the*best place for 
her ‘is bed, and“she must be carried upatairs 
as Lord Darminster is inthe'drawitig-room,” 
said Lady Avanley, slily; “and he is so very 


Alice rementbered ‘in after days the look of 
repulsion ‘that came into Greta’s eyes. 
*'Dr.iLenuox, Peg very heavy ; can’t 
e me?” i ; 
re Ol ea It wor't*be 


‘* Of course I can—and will. 
the first time.” 

‘‘Frideed, no!” she answered, with a gentle- 
ness that was'a new'surprise'to Alice. “You 
eer very ‘good to’me when I was a 


As'they ape the hall, Lord Dar- 
minster-and ‘Sir Oharles guessed what was 
going on,‘azid came out to‘see. The dark, dar- 
ing, passionate face of the elder man was bent 
down ‘to Greta’s for a moment'as he asked her 
if she were better,‘and Dr. Lennox felt the 
slender figure shrink and tremble in his’arms. 

“ That is right, Miss Greta,” ‘he said, in a 
Jow voice, ‘whén they were on the stairs, ‘and 
no‘one could hear. “Iam glad you don’t like 
that young} lord. They told’ me ‘you were 
going to’marry him,” 

“Tt is false, Dr. Lennox !”’was*her vehe- 
ment reply. “I would'rather die‘first |!” 

‘*So young ladies often say, and go andido 
it all the same; but I hope you are sincere, at 
any rate, for T don’t fancy Lord Darminster’s 
wife would be a happy woman.” 

**An@ I am sure she would be a ‘very un- 
happy one,” returned Greta. ‘‘Please promise 
me you will contradict ‘this report, on my 
ser wherever you’hear it.” 

say Reuiley-ealie io meting? 
Lady Avarley wants the " 

<6 Tenet told you'so?” inquired “Greta, 


Rot in’ so many words ; but from a little 
hint she gave me the other day, when Lord 
Darminster’s hame was mentioned, T 
that the match would be to her liking.” 

‘“« Anyhow, it will never ‘take ‘place, Dr. 
Lennox; an@ the sooner thatis generally under- 


‘stood ‘the better.” 


“Mind you stick to ‘it, that’s all,” -he 

answered, significantly. ‘‘And now”to busi- 

ness,” ‘he added, as ee eee te 
‘e 

have lost too much time-as it is.” 

When Dr. Lennox drove away into the 





dark 
ness, an hour later, a black figuresprang outwt 
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a copse by the side. ofsthe road and darted to 
his horse’s head. TIt-was‘a lonely spot and the 
old man’s pulse just a little, untila 


















: voice he knew 
“ Pray forgive me, DéLennos, but I heard | much to hiscenéit, certainly,” replied Dr. 
that Miss Avanigy-was ill.”’ Lennox. ‘ ®ay that even Pehe devil 

, “Is that you, PhilipGranville ?” is .not..so chilack as he is painted—and from a 

, “ Yes, itis I!’ a int of view I suppose he has 

, ‘Then i's aigood fellow, and I'll | ra multitude of sins.” 

; at oppremneaie Menmgaet haat athon gh and wealth you mean?” 
you don'tideserve. it, sas) farsas that» goes that is all a Belgravian 
you. * 3 i is. Lhope, with all my heart, 

“@h! <no; Iteck sate “about _— tt ‘rata won't allow herself to be per- 

- . ’ h a marriage ; but whether she 

» «¢ Tild the’ yes i : psdoesn’t, my advioe Shes sis just 

T2here qwassa =mmiwute’s silence. AIC our fingers ou of the fire!” 

longing nestion, by pp oouak a. to himself in the 
r a i dared not 

for ame , , phe = aaa wwe — — — 

hin Sear ;awien’ 6d that! bot Dar- }: lysd. mehow you aus, needs 

5, mee ier jiithe lpn apes operons this side 








a 
“ete mated to bois Gets wal, | 
“Nt Enmdeetod he as every WHll,"Dr. Een- 








ported inthe * 
accident-——” 

“T expect they were thinking of her cousin, 
Miss Marchmont ”—interrupted Dr. Lennox; 
‘she fell into the water, and was “nearly 
drowned,”’ 

‘‘ Yes, I heard that.too—newe flies\fast in.the 
country ; but theysaid-Mies Avanley had . also 
had aw accident and. when Leaw you galloping 
your horse.through the:village, I fancied there 
wes something very-wrong, and determined to 
catch you as you went-home,,and - hear what. it 
was,’ 


«Well !:you know now. And Philip, my lad, 
mind what you are about,” 

‘* How, Dr. Lennox?” 

“As far as Miss Greta Avanley is concerned. 
She is the sort of+girl you would-love . des- 
perately if yow love: a all;.and she has. a 
very ambitious:méther 

“T know that.” 

“*€ And moreover,”-resumed Dr, Lennox— it 
is easy. to see that Lord Darminster is in love 
with her.” -. 

‘*He is net thesort of man to have serious 
intentions, Dr. Lennox,” 

‘*You can nevertell, He. may want an heir, 
if aod doesn’t . particularly care about having a 
wife 

Philip shivered as.if he had received a blow, 
but he'tried to answer rionchalatitly. 

“ There can’t be any hurry abont : that—he is 
still quite ® young man.” 

“ But there is nothing tohinder him from 
doing ‘itat‘any moment the fancy takes htm ; 
and ‘we maybe stire of ‘one thing —he ‘will have 
plenty of Help “from “Tisdy Avaniey, if/he-sets 

heart upon Miss Greta!” 

‘““But'all ‘the ‘help Hedy Avanley can give 
him will serve him little if Greta hersélf’ says 
no.” 

Yes ; ty mth meee g “no ’ 
most “decidedly, -and-ends ‘by'saying ‘yes,’ A 
long course Of “home di oe will ‘some- 
times bend the strongest Did ‘you “ever 
hear the song : 

‘ My father pressed me sair, 
ate my mither spoke no word, 
But the tear was in her éye—’” 


“Don’t, Dr. “Lettnox!” ‘exclaimed Philip, 
involuntarily. **It ‘would be horrible‘to pic- 




































Avanley chained to such a man as Lord Dar- 
minster !”’ 


one hears a hicgensillt, coxtal 


= d not:do: ene eat run 
; 1. eiichiepond pealities abeld 

“Skin -haeprainedie foobbu, satidishas |i 
B 7 je *Bat— Trin 

face— fie 


"Bin 
And now here:we-are-at 


‘when, Alice~ proposed . herself as nurse Lady 


| Alice had shown very pro 
i she should have managed ey spare 
| for a minute orso about four:times a-day, and 


‘tion to her child w: 


“ Tdon’t know much om his lordship, but 
s.that are not 


“=But mec itpreseasusth ncaa the — 
is eee: 
~~ -ooaal pot known Grete 

Freeman a bitters with the swects—and 

lisc=memories when abe 


ice a 


to ory’after. 
‘moon, Dr. it 
‘That’sawhat I meant it Msdidn’t: pay it. 


theiiectory 
inside iim, ad aes 
the . Lennox drove away, 
and hiding his face in his hands fell into a 
sonibre reverie, which ‘was prophetic’ of com- 
ing pain. 


a 


CHAPTER. IX. 
Tur next.day Greta was exceedingly ill, and 


Avanley gladly accepted. 

After all,. poor relations might be useful 
sometimes ; and she was willing ‘to admit that 
r feeling in suggest- 

e did ae know how 
Marie. 
Lady Avanley herself visited the sickroom 


ing this arrangement, as. 


took the tone with ay friends that her devo- 
uite wearing her out. 
Batit was 1 Feat. y took all the fatigue— 
working by day, and watching by night, until 
par? goon began to.pale, and she locked tired 
and depr 

Then Dr...Lennox.could stand it no longer, 
and took to lecturing Greta. 

“Why, don’t-you make your cousin go out 
for.a walk every day?” he said; ‘she is just 
pining for want of. fresh air.” 

‘‘I don’t prevent her!” answered Greta 
rather coldly. ** Why - don’t you. make her go 
yourself, Dr. Lennox?’ 

‘‘T -have..tried, but she seems to-think you 
will be lonely.” 

‘‘ _shouldn’t.complain if F were!” 

‘‘T daresay not ;-but thatisn’tenough. You 
must complain if “she doesn’t go.; Miss March- 
mont is so thoroughly unselfish whe will only 
do herself good. to oblige you,” 

Greta smiled rather disdainfully ; but a little 
later, when‘she and Alice were alone together, 
she observed,— 


‘Dr, Lennox says I one § to send you for a 
walk, Alice !: “Do you-mind taking a letterto 
the post for me?” 


Alice drew adeepbreath of relief. Sho had 
been actually pining after the fresh:air, but 
had not liked to leave Greta. 

‘*With pleasure!” she answered, brighten- 

;-and forgetting it was odd Greta should 


a regalar bag iu n the hall which Cox always 

carried out to the postman at a certain hour. 

‘* When shall I go?” 

“The sooner the better, or it will be get- 

ting cold.” Greta replied, and Alice hurried 

off to put on her things. 

As she went downstairs, presently she met 

Lord Darminster, who was taking off his hat in 

the hall, and turned quickly round to greet her. 

“ How is your patient, Miss Marchmont ?” 

he said, ‘‘ Lady Avanley seemedto think her 

rather worse yesterday, “Ah! ’’ he added, with 

a rapid e of tone—‘* You-are going to the 

post,I see. My groom is ontside if he can 

spare you the trouble.’ 

Alice looked up at him innoecnitly. 

“Thank you, I should like ‘the -walk—I 

haven’t been out for days.” 

“ And the letter is too important:to be trusted 

to a groom,” smiling insinuatingly. 

“Treally don’t know—it isn’t mine.” 

“Then, of course, you have received» your 

—: and his handsome face darkened 
ibly. 

Alice nodded. her head, andewalked .to the 

door—which he stepped forward to open for 


her—poli g & keen — as-he:did so 
we the lettersin ~~ hand, The-address-was 
amid though -her 


thumbewas*across 
eaten ere pss ¢f the handwrit- 
‘the name. 
“black  browsaalmost joined.in an angry 
scowl as he shut*hervontand stood for a mo- 


mi nted him- 
self e Lady-Avanisy. 

Tier tadiyehsiodoukdd egprawith: sweet smile 
rof greeting as he°entered theroom,-and held 

onther creamy hand to him. 

“You, Lord Darminster! This isapuitevan 
‘unexpected: —, 
that I come ‘every day it 
oughtn’t “tobe,” he« ausweréd, “with a slight 
sneer. ‘ How is Greta to-day 2” 

‘Phe poorchild seems very weak,” returned 
her ladyship, with a demonstrative sigh—“TI 
begin to feel quite worn out.”’ 

“T° fancied Miss Marchmont was ‘nursing 
her.” 

“Tt is Alice who pours dut her medicine, cer- 
tainly, and perfcerms little offices of that sort, 
bat I have all the anxiety—the watching for 
new rb cae for instance—and I shall be 
trulythankful when the-poor child is ‘able to 
come downstairs.” 

She did not look as if this anxiéty Was affeot- 
ing her health at all—whilst Lord Dar- 
minster’s keen eyés had taken ifstant note of 
the change in Alice’s appeatance, with a full 
understanding of the cause. 

“T suppose'we may 6xpect to see hér soon, 
Lady Avanley ?'’ was all'ho said. 

“T really don’t know. Dr. Lennox ‘is such a 
Job's comforter, and the cold isa véry tiresome 
complication.” 

se thoaght she wasn't subject to colds!” 

‘*T can’t remember when she had one last |” 

“She must have been very imprudent ! ” 

“Greta imprudent! My dear Lord Dar- 
minster-——”’ 

“T am. afraid I must repeat my assertion! ” 
he said, with a significance that startled her 
so much she sat upright and stared at him. 

“What do you mean?” she cried, at last ; 
‘for I can see you mean something ! » 

“T. generally mean eee | whén I take 
the trouble to talk! ’’ he responded, ‘with cool 
audacity. 

“ Then what do you mean?” 

‘Simply what I say, Lady Avanley—that 
Greta must have been very imprudént |” 

“Bat when? You kuow how carefully she 
has been brought ap, and that my eye is 
always upon her ! ot that there is any need 
for this constant watchfulness,” she-hastened 
to add; ‘‘for Greta has never given me-a mo- 
ment’s. uneasiness sinco she was born! Still, 

irl’s good name is such a gorescy “thing, 
and is so easily smirched. never would 
relax my vigilance, and if you have heard any- 
thing against Greta, it is ‘wicked scandal, 
Lord Darminster ; and thatis all!” she con- 
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want a letter taken to the post, when there was 
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cluded, with extraordinary animation for her, 
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[COME BACK, CHARLES,” CRIED GRETA, SHARPLY, “ AND DO NOT FRIGHTEN ME, 


“TI never have heard anything against 
Greta, Lady Avanley!” : 

“ Then I wish you wouldn’t frighten me so ! 
I don’t expect you to understand a mother's 
feelings, but I think you might see that a joke 
of this sort is very ill-timed !” 

“T was not joking! Lord Darminster re- 
plied; “ but I need both a confidante and an 
ally,” and I will tell you that I have reason to 
a something is wrong!” 

er white hands were tightly clenched, her 
eyes flashed fire, as she sat there waiting for 
his next words, 

“Your daughter has a fancy for Philip 
Granville!” he gaid, at last, admiring her 
wonderfal self-control; for though every nerve 
and fibre of her body was strained to the ut- 
most pitch of tension, she never hurried his 
answer by so much as a gesture, 

Her hands dropped to her side then, and she 
laughed nervously. 

‘*Oh! no! that is quite impossible! They 
have not met for two years!” 

“So far as you know! But what should 
you say if I told you that Greta stole out to 
see him when you were in bed at night? ”’ 

‘*I should say you lied, my lord!” she an- 
swered, superbly. 

‘* Nevertheless, it is true!’’ 

She drew her dress away from his feet with 
the air of an outraged queen; but she did not 
rise up and leave him. 

If he had been a meaner mortal, she would 
have rung the bell and told Cox to show him 
out; but an earl, with fifty thousand pounds 
a-year, had his privileges, and so she sat 
on, eet g there was a look in her eyes few 
men would have braved. 

“If it be true, give me your proofs!” 

He knew there was no reason for withhold- 
ing anything—that, indeed, that, knowing the 
whole truth, she could help him better than 
by knowing only half; and so he told her the 
story of his adventure at the Haunted Elm, 
and showed her the handkerchief he had 
picked up. 
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She made no comment until he had quite 
finished, and then she said, coldly,— 

‘* Conjectures are not facts! That pocket- 
handkerchief belongs to my daughter, cer- 
tainly ; but she might have dropped it in the 
day-time if she dropped it at all, which is not 
absolutely certain.” 

‘*How did it come where it was in that 
case?” 

‘* One of the maids might have borrowed it 
for the occasion; this is often done, I believe.” 

“Do you think there is a maid in your 
house or mine who would go near the Haunted 
Elm at eleven o'clock at night?” 

‘This seems to me quite as probable as that 
my daughter should do so! at would have 
been the use of my training—the anxious care 
I have taken of her since she was a mere baby 
—if she were capable now of deceiving me so 
grossly? Besides, you heard what she said 
only the other day about imprudent mar- 
riages! ” 

“That was meant as a blind, evidently ; 
although I did not mean to assert that Greta 
meant to marry Philip Granville!” 

“She would hardly be so foolish as to com- 
promise herself, and risk her reputation, for 
the sake of a mere flirtation ! ’’ 

“You can never tell what a woman will 
do!” he replied. “I understand them better 
than most men, I suppose; but I am never 
surprised at anything! There is nothing cer- 
taia, asthe French say, but the unforeseen or 
unexpected ! ” 

“IT must tell you I do not consider your accu- 
sation proved!” resumed Lady Avanley, 
still looking very stately, though her eyes had 
cooled down. 

“ Perhaps fot; but it is a pretty strong case 
of circumstantial evidence ! ” 

‘* I can’t see that!” 

* You would, I think, if it weren’t a ques- 
tion of Greta, Lady Avanley!” 

“*T hope I should try to be just, whoever was 
in question !” 

‘You might try, but you wouldn’t certainly 














OR I SHALL FAINT AGAIN,’”’] 


succeed; for blood is thicker than water all 
the world over! But you mustn’t think from 
this that I condemn Greta utterly. We all 
make little mistakes when we are young—and 
she is not much more than a child, and de- 
serves all our indulgence! ” 

Lady Avanley was so overcome by this tole- 
rance she held out her hand to:him with 
a touch of real feeling. — 

“ As you say,” she replied, ‘‘ Greta is only a 
child, and the person to punish is the man 
who tries to mislead one who cannot, of course, 
understand what she is doing! ” 

“Leave Mr. Philip Granville to me,’’ re- 
turned Lord Darminster, with sombre menace. 
**T’ll guarantee to teach him better manners ! 
And now I must go, for I have some work be- 
fore me that will not bear delay.” 

“What is that?” she asked, feeling that 
this work concerned her. 

“Tam going,” he said, ‘‘tp see if I cannot 
get the letter of Mr. Philip Granville which 
Miss Marchmont is now taking to the post.” 

“Is this another conjecture?” inquired 
Lady Avanley, coldly. 

“No; this time it is an absolute fact, which 
cannot be disputed; for I noticed the letter in 
Miss Marchmont’s hand, She told me that she 
was taking it to the post, and I actually saw 
Philip Granville’s name on it in Greta’s hand- 
writing !” 

“If that is the case, I have nothing to say,” 
she replied. 

“I thought you would hardly dispute this,’ 
he said, making for.the door, where she fol- 
lowed him, to ask when he would come again 
to,tell her the result of his investigations. 

“You may expect me to-morrow at four,” he- 
replied ; ‘‘ and will you take care we arealone, 
as I have a good deal to say to you.” 

“You may quite rely upon me,” she an- 
swered, and went back to her chair, wondering 
what Lord Darminster meant to do, and very 
thankful to have such an able ally. 


(To be continued. ) 
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CHAPTERIL 


“Don’r say such a thing, little one—don’t 
hint at it!” and Captain George Hillyard of 
the good ship Southern Cross lifted the homely 
browa face of the woman to whom he had 
plighted his troth in his strong hands, and 
kissed it as a man kisses the faca that is all 
the world tohim. ‘ Don’t let me go to rea, 
— thinking that you mistrust me, my 
ass.” 

“TI don’t mistrust you,” Jean Carmichael re- 
plied, and theré was just a little wavering in 
her voice as she spoke, the faintest possible 
suspicion of a strangled tear, “ but——”’ 

“ What's the but?” 

‘“‘ Just this, George! You are—well, you are 
just your own bonnie self—strong and hand- 
some, and full of knowledge and bright ways, 
and everything that makes a man acceptable 
to women of his own standing in the world ; 
and I—-~” 

‘** And what are you pray, you little witch ?” 

‘*T am just Jean Carmichael; far below 
you in station, George, hardly worthy to be 
your servant, with no beauty, no learning, not 
even a fair skin—like a wax dummy in a 
milliner’s shop.” 

“Jeanie, woman, don’t talk nonsense! 
Haven’t you learned by this time that I 
love your dear brown face and your dainty 
ways better than all the accomplishments in 
the world? My dear, I knew I had found my 
wife when I awoke from my desperate illness 
and saw you, like a ministering angel, by my 
bedside. I should never have risen from that 
bed but for your care.” 

“ And my father’s.’’ 

“It was you who did the nursing, Jeanie. 
Mr, Carmichael was the head, but you were 
the useful hands and the untiring feet and the 
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DID YOU GET THIS?” HE ASKED, EAGERLY. 


cheerful will. I should never have had the 
Southern Cross if it had not been for your 
good nursing.” 

“‘ And she is going to take you away from me 
to the other side of the world. George, I feel 
as if I should never see you again.”’ 

“Tt always seems like that when friends 
have to part, dear. Why,I shall be back in 
less than six months with all sorts of pretty 
things for you, and leave enough to allow of 
our wedding trip, and then, Jeanie, then ——”’ 

“ Ah, yes ; then, George, I am tu go with you, 
am I not?” 

‘*Yes, dear. The ship will be our home for 
awhile—and you will see what a pretty home I 
will make of her for my darling. My heart 
will be full of you, child, till I come back 

ain.” 

“Tf it should not, George. If you should see 
some one whom you could love better than me 
—and sometimes I think you will. I remember 
= it is gratitude that binds you to me, 
an a | 

And Jean Carmichael laid her head on her 
lover’s breast, and sobbed out the passing 
dread, like a true woman as she was. 

“T think it would kill me almost,” she said, 
presently. “ But if I thought you really loved 
any one else better, I would give you up with- 
out a word. I would never reproach you, 
George.” 

* Bat I should reproach myself,” the sailor 
said. ‘* What do you take me for, Jeanie? I 
love you—is not that enough ? A man does not 
veer about with every wind like a weathercock. 
A whole shipload of fair women could not 
turn my heartfrom you. Dear, look at me and 
kiss me, and say you will not think such 
foolish things any more. I must go. Don’t 
let me go with such a load at my heart.” 

He held her to his breast for a moment, and 
she calmed herself with an effort, and looked 
into his face, with the tears glittering in her 
clear, honest eyes. 

JT won’t doubt you, George,” she said. “I 
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will have faith in you. God bless you, what 
ever happens! ”’ 

He held her to his heart for a moment, and 
then he was gone. 

Time and tide wait for no man, and the 
Southern Cross was to drop down the river with 
the tide, and set out on her real voyage the 
next morning early. 

Jean Carmichael shut herself up in her own 
1oom, when her lover had left her, and wept 
out her doubts and fears in solitude. 

She was not of the order of women who 
make their moan in public, yet she could feel 
as keenly as the most demonstrative of fine 
ladies. 

The past three months had been the 
brightest of her struggling life. Sbe had 
hardly dared to believe in her happiness. It 
was such a peep into paradise to be George 
Hillyard’s affianced wife !—a fairy vision that 
seemed too good to be true. 

Six months before she bad never seen him. 
One bright winter’s day he had been brought 
to the Sailors’ Home, close to her father’s 
house, a battered, senseless thing—a waif from 
the sea, picked up in mid ocean, the sole sur- 
vivor of a boat fall of hapless wretches who 
had escaped from the awfal fate of death by 
fire to perich, all but one, of the slower horror 
of starvation and exposure, 

His rescuers had kept life in him, It was 
all they could do, for they were in difficalties 
themselves, and short of provisions. 

But they reached home at last, and the cap- 
tain, who had beenin the Sailors’ Home himself, 
made straight for that haven of refuge with 
his helpless charge. 

It was quite full, but Mr. Carmichael had 
before received one or two poor strays from 
the sea into his house, and he took pity on this 

one, and offered a refuge till something could 
be done, 

Friends on the look-out for any tidings of the 
lost ship recognized the captain, and it ended 
in his remaining at the house of the kind- 
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hearted Scotchman, and being nursed back to 
a! = Poe —— daughter. . 
rt. Carmi was r—weryppoor—an 
Jeanie had to cut anid couttiiees as only a 
notable woman can do, to miikeeven the ap- 
pearance of respectability. 
Her father was an 






was with anotherwomen.“ 
me if ha does 
help then, for I shall die!” 

Contradictory little Jeanie! If she could have 
seen into her lover’s heart at that momentshe | 
would have been satisfied. Her name was en 
his lips—her image in his mind. 


‘sometimes,zand o 

well what to do in any emergency. 
never seen this particular lady passenger ; she 
‘had kept her cabin from the first, as if she 


were ever create, her face would still bé the 
ely for him, and—— 


sweetest 
“¢ Mra. ii voice of the.first 
i axid » 


our ?”” he asked. 


They had‘beembwoiligys out at sea now, and 


mest of the ; who had been.#o, 
brilliant} ‘thejcrew with woniisr- 
ful nautical: ‘the first few. 7 


and had opined ‘that :people were no 
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sick at eea—-had succumbed, andqmee iim- 
visible in ‘the “recesses " * Stabe DOO 1 
caring nothing for their. i miding th 
wad teaoerasilicaiieg at acanie ant 
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“€I never will sail withont a doctor on be 


sagsin het I won't! ” Ceptain'’ ard said. 
“ I doctor all the sick 2. 2 


Mrs. eaves I'll be down dire ‘Gif sh 





: ali a >, , 
Georgelifillyard knew 
He h 


did not wish to make acquaintance with any- 


.one on board. He.hadinquired about her} see- 


“Billy little thing!”’ he was saying to him- |{jng her name down.on the. list; and. had. been 


self; ‘‘ foolish little Jeanie! As 
the world could be to me what that small 
brown elf has made herself! She has crept 
into my life as I never thought it possible for 
anything ‘in the world ‘to do—except a ship. 
£h ! Jeanie woman, were you a fairy changeling 
i wonder, that you are so quaint and odd-look- 
ing, amd ‘yet so lovable? If the Laird of 
Dumbiédykes, Jeanie, was anything like you, 

Idon’t wonder at the good man's infatuation!” 

Jean was quite right in saying she was 
below'her lover in the social scale. Captain 
Hillyard was of ‘good ‘family and tolerable 
meant ; but he had no near relations to inter- 
fere with his proceedings—no special friends;to 
lift up their hands in wonder at his taste in 
choosing Jean Carmichael for his wife, He 
had obtained another ship as soon as it was 
known that he was alive and recovered. 
There had been others of the passengers and 
crew of the burnt vessel saved: a boat-load 
had been oe ree up within a day or two, and 
everyone had testified to the gallantry and 
bravery of the captain, and the clearheaded 
way in which he haa striven to save all on 
board, and moreover, to his entire freedom 
from blame—as far-as the cause of the catas- 
trophe was concerned ;‘so that he fonnd him- 
self reinstated in his ‘old position, with a 
better ship under him’and a better crew to 
govern, as soon as he was able to be afloat 

alin. 

The Southern Cross‘was soon in order and on 
her way to the Antipodes, And a portrait 
of a little dark face hung over against the 
captain’s berth, so that his first look might 
rest on it when he awoke’after his well-earned 
rest, and his last glance at night fall upon the 
lips he had kissed so tenderly before he left 
London. He was ‘sure he loved Jeanie—so 
dearly, that he laughed to himself whenever he 
thought of her doubts and fears. He was 
quite certain that if he were to come in con- 
tact with ail the most beautiful women that 


anyone in || told she was preity well during the firat.day, 
‘and then that she was ill, but not specially so, 


and he had troubled no more about her. He 


‘had somehow come to the.conclasion that she 
iwas an elderley woman of fidgetty ways and 


unprepossessing appearance, and was not 


‘sorry she was absent from the saloon-table at 


meals. 


“Now, then,.Mrs. Graves, what's . the 


tmatter?” he asked, as .he: entered the ladies’ 


cabin, where various phases of misery were 


‘the only characteristics of the occupants at 
;present. ‘‘Youarein some difficulty, White 


tells me?’’ 
“Yes, sir. I don’t know what to do with 
Mrs. Seymour; she seems to get worse. and 


‘worse every hour; she’s inva dead faint, and 


we can’t bring her.to at all.” 

She ope the door of the lady’s -state- 
room as she spoke, and‘showed the lady lying 
helpless and insensible on her bed, with-one of 
thesecond.cabin ers, Who was seasoned 
to sea life, attending on -her, . 

“Ts she dying, do you think, sir?’ the 
woman asked, wiping the cold face she had 
been bathing, that the captain might seerit. 

“I hope not!” George Hillyard, replied. 
‘That would beasad job. Let me look-at her, 
perhaps it is that she has just come’ to ‘the 
worst. and she’s exhausted ; things often mend 
after they.come to. that pass.”’ 

He bent over the berth as he spoke, and 
looked into the.face of the .most beautiful 
woman he had ever seen in his.life, A 





OHAPTER Il. 


Mrs. Szyrmour did not die—she never had 
the slightest intention of doing.any such. thing ; 
and after she had succeeded in making herself 
an object of interest to the handsome captain, 





she recovered very qui =A At least, that was 
what the ladies in the saloon said when they 


talked about her ; but then, Mrs. Seymour was 
very handsome and charmingly accomplished, 
and presently took the lead in everything that 
went on amongst them. 
She was an adventuress. They all believed 
hat people with such yellow hair and such 
mugmehing cyes, and sucha way~of insinu- 


a elves into graces of ‘the 
Suez, “were ally -adventuresses. 

on Mrs. r. ‘Bhe 

was pettectly o DO ee aaa 

5 hood 1 e grace, 

3, |= idwhe w ut to friends inAms- 
ne : om | nt to make her 

go. Gietiibaitiatevidently been well 

to Who, fom ntéa Merandthing ; and her 
d agaaéhow—more . from 
ae . wha “ jhe 
hat the suamrtiggetihad been one of : business 


= -evema oy. he was ing. Bome wonen 
weep in a businesslike fashion, careless of 
appearances, and show sore traces of their 
emotion, afterwards in blurred noses and 
stained ‘cheeks. Mrs. Seymour could shed 
tears and look lovely the while, like a flower 
iwashed with dew, snd she smiled now with a 
quiver of her rosy ane a went straight to 
e Hillyard’s heart. 

wr, -* Seymour, what has happened?” he 
asked. ‘ What has distressed you?” ; 

“Nothing,” shereplied. “I'am very foolish, 
I daresay ; I feel sometimes.as if the world 
was too hard on me; I suppose Lhave a fit of 
the blaes to-night, I overheard something 
that was not meant for. my ears. It proved 
the truth of the old proverb about listeners, 
ou know ; though, indeed, I-was not.listening 
intentionally.” 

“ Who wa said .anything? Who has 
dared —?” ! ae 

“Nay, there was.no daring about it,” she 
replied—the tears all gone now-that.he was 
sitting beside her, and the sparkle .coming 
back into her beautiful eyes. “‘I am-only a 
defenceless woman, and fair game. for any- 
thing that other women’s tongues choose to 
utter. Don’tthinkany more about.it!” 

“I will think about it—what was it? Tell 
me what those cats downstairs said?” 

Captain Hillyard was not very polite to the 
rest of his lady passengers; but he thad only 
room in his affections for one of them at a 
time,.and the one on hand was the low-voiced 
delicate woman who was sitting beside him. 

“It was very foolish of me -to take any 
notice,” she replied. ‘If you-had not come 
up just now, I should have cried off-my vexa- 
tion like.a peevish child, and thought\no more 
about it. Ah! Captain Hillyard, you men 
can never understand what a lot of superfluous 
temper and misery a woman can get rid of in 
tears. They are rare ‘with me though; I 
think I wept all mine away years ago, 

hen——’’ 
When she was married, doubtless, he 
thought. He had heard. something of her 
story, and thought how pitifal it was. ; and he 
wondered how it was possible for any husband 
to help loving such a wife. He should have 
loved her very dearly, he was sare of that, if 





be had been the man ; and somehow he made 
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@& comparison ‘between her and little Jane 
Carmichael, his future wife—not to Jane’s 
disparagement; it had hardly come to that 
yet. But he would have been more proud of his 
**- wee brownie,”as ‘he had called her in jest, 
if she ‘had ‘been taller and more striking 
loo 


To waiting to know what those people 
said,’ he almost whispered, with his lips very 
closeto Mrs, Seymour’s med hair. 

She always had a subtle fragrance about 
her, like a waft froma ‘wood ‘full of spring 
flowers, and her touch was like silk velvet, and 
her movements lithe and graceful as a fawn’s. 
It was no wonder all the men on board were 
Parga mee with her, and all the women hated 


'* I¢-was nothing,” she said, again ; “' at least, 
nothing more than every lonely woman with 
neither father, brother; nor husband to take 
her part must expect to hear sometime. Some 
of the ladies yonder were pleased to express a 
doubt whether I-had any'right to’ the ring I 
wear, and the prefix *to'my name. It was a 
small'matter to cry about, but when the spirits 
are at ebb—and mine were to-night—it takes 
tute trifle to unnerve one‘altogether.” 

‘The! mean-spirited ‘vixens!’ the Captain 
#aid, ener; . “Tell *me*who it was, 
Mrs, Seymour, and I will make-an example of 
her for the'rest of the voyage! I"ll teach them 


tonsa”? 

Mrs. Seymour laughed now—a silver, amused 
laugh—and laid her little hand, all glittering 
with rings, on his sleeve. 

“Then I shan’t tell you,” she said. ‘' I'am 
not going to have anyone gibbeted on my 
account.’ There wasa little envy as well as 
malice in the speech. ‘‘I can forgive it.’’ 

'‘* TL know who it was,”George Hillyard said, 
laughing. “It was that ‘spiteful old maid in 
number eight. Idaresay she is‘envious. By 
Jove | Ill——”” 

“You'll do nothing! I will never tell -you 
anything ‘again if'you do. Can’t I make you 
understand that Iam above all'such nonsense? 
1 like'to think of you as my friend, Captain Hill- 
yard, and Fean’tif you'get meintomore trouble 
with those women, éy will hate me worse 
than ever if yowsay'anything. “Let it be our 
secret that! you know, will you?” 

*“Towill do anything ‘that you wish!’ ‘he 
replied, and he ‘raised her hand and touched it 
with his lips; and she smiled as she thought 
that she had established a quiet understanding 
with him. 

‘*T-‘@m monopolising you,” she said. “ Should 
you ‘not be downstairs ‘with the rest?” 

‘‘T should be just wherever I like on board 
this ship,” he replied. -‘‘I*am master.” 

“Ah! of course—a king; and Iam one of 
your subjects. A very ‘troublesome one, I'am 
afraid !” . 

“If they werevall like’you there would be no 
trouble at all!” 

“You flatter nf6. I-ean be very tronblesome 
sometimes—at least, that was what I was made 
to'believe long ago. Ah'!’Captain Hillyard, is 
it very wrotig of me’to’be glad of my freedom ? 
Sometimes I think itis.” 

“It is never wrong to be happy,” was the 
— reply ; ‘and past sorrows always make 

© present ‘heppiness brighter. ‘I hope yours 

are-all past, Mrs: Seymour ?” 
_ “T don’t know. 1 don’t: know'what fate has 
in store for me at the end of the voyage. I 
don’t think there ever was-a woman on the 
wide earth so lonely'as I am.” 

“ Have you no relations?” 

‘Only the ones"I “hope to find waiting for 
meat Sydney. I wasan orphan, cursed with 
a fortune—I afivisedly ‘when I say cursed, 
for it threw me into my husband’s arms, and 
made me the most unhappy‘of women.” 

‘*He was unkind to you?” 

Captain Hillyard asked the question almost 
without thought, ‘and=then. said, hastily, “ I 
beg your pardon, I should not have asked.”’ 

* Oh, yes,’ she replied, with something of an 
absent look in her dreamy eyes. “It is nothing 
now. He did not mean to be harsh, I suppose ; 
but men-are exacting, and I was so young and 











ement of a home, 


knew nothing of the man 
I liked to be bright and lively—why isit always 
asin, wonder! And he was so different; I 
felt, when he died, that I was set free; my 
enemies made the most of my not showi 


more grief, But howcouldI feel it, when the 
only feeling Thad was relief ? And Imade 
my mind that I would go away from Englan 
altogether, and'see if the'other side ofthe world 
was more merciful to’a weary woman than 
her native land,” 

Again the bright tears stood inher eyes, and 
again George Hillyard took the little hand in 
his broad palm and pressed it gently. 

“Tam very friendless,” she said, ‘with her 
head almost resting on his shoulder. And he 
would have liked to gather her' to his breast 
and shield her from’ all ills in his arms. 

‘*‘ Not while I live,” he‘said. - “You shall 
havea true friend in me, Mrs. Seymour ; T will 
never forsake you ! ”’ 

“ Bat will your wife like that?” 

“My what?” the Captain said, with a-cold 
chill running down his back at being suddenly 
recalled, as it were, from “paradise to the 
work-a-day world, 

‘* Your wife.” 

“ T have no'wife !” 

“Not now; but itis tobe. I heard some of 
your men talking about the lady the other day 
—a regular nut-brown maid they calledher. I 
wonder how I should look if I were brown!” 

And she shook*out her golden tresses till 
they lay over the captain’s arm like shimmer- 
ing sunbeams in the dying light. 

“My men are confoundedly rude to discuss 
my affairs ; I have never told them of any lady, 
brown or otherwise!” ; 

“They guess things, you see. I am afraid 
your wife that is to be might frm gore of 
our friendship. Women are ‘apt to be jealous 
of friendships their husbands may form ; and 
yet it is hard. that a lonely woman like me 
may not ask any true-hearted man for -his 
friendship without having the worst of motives 
imputed to her. Captain, we will be friends 
till my relations-have met me at Sydney; and 
then we will say. good-bye to each other, and 
I will wish you joy of your bride and send up 
a prayer for you whenever I think of,your 
éhampiouship and kindness.” 

‘What will you do if the people do not meet 
you? Have you any other place to go to?” 

“et No,” 

“ Will you return to England,.becanse——” 

‘Not for the whole wide earth—not for all 
creation ! I would rather die !”’ 

He wondered a little at her vehemence; but 
she. recovered herself in a moment and 
apologised. 

“ sufferediso muchin England,” she said, 
“that sometimes I feel-as if lnever wanted to 
see it again. ‘‘I.don’t know what I shall do if 
I do not meet my friends; I think I should 
die of fright and loneliness !”’ 

‘You shan’t do.that. I can help you to a 
place to stay in—for a while, at any rate.” 

“You are very kind. It is the one thing I 
would bave asked you. Ishall baveno more 
misgivings now for the rest of the voyage.” 

George Hillyard was not quite satiefied with 
himself when he came to think over the inter- 
view with his pretty passenger ; somshow he 
had forgotten Jane—poor little Jeanie woman 
—so loving and trustful. He would seo less of 
Mrs. Seymour ; she was strangely fascinating, 
but he would have no more todo with her. 
And in a week he was sitting by her side,;in ‘a 
shady part of the deck, with her hand in his, 
telling her that he had never in all his: life 
loved woman as he loved her,.and ‘that-he 
should never be-happy if she did not promise 
to be his wife. 

Don't ‘tempt me—don’t tempt me !’” she 
said, with well assumed surprise ; “I ‘cannot 
be blind to the advantages—the happiness 


“That is enough,” he said, folding her to 
his heart in the shadow of the flapping awning 
out of sight of everyone. “ I have my answer. 
You say there would be happiness for you 








with me—there shall, till my heart beats with 
love and life:no Jonger !”’ 

“But the young lady—the nut-brown maid 
as your sailors called her—what‘of her? Am 
I to share your heart with her? I could not 
do that; I must have all or none!” 

“You have it all!” 

And ‘then he lied to her, as men do lie to 
the Dalilahs that witch.them from. their duty, 
and told-her that he had never loved the girl 
of whom she had heard—that there was 
nothing between them, and that he was free 
to marry her—to make her his loved and 
honoured wife, and he would do it as soon.as 
they reached Sydney. 

And she laid her false hand in his-honest 
palm, aud told him of her fortune, and how 
she was glad to be going to share it with one 
she loved; and told him pretty, innocent 


‘stories of her infancy and girlhood, and a 
‘little more of ‘her darkened married life, and 


bewitched him and turned his head till it was 
a mercy that the good ship had a competent 
mate or there might have been mischief—and 
‘‘Jeanie woman” was forgotten—put away 
with many a memory of the past—orushed 
out of sight by the yellow hair, and. the big 
eyes, and the wily hands that clasped them- 
selves together in the darkness of the night 
when their owner was alone, and emphasized 
bo wild words that fell from Mrs. Seymour’s 
ips,— ; 

«Won! ‘Mrs. George Hillyard need fear 
no enemies !” 


os 


CHAPTER II, 


“Trene is such a thing as rem | & man 
too ‘blindly, my ‘girl, and loving him ‘tco 
well!” 

‘*T can’t trust George too blindly, father, 
nor love him half aswell as he deserves!” 

And Jean Carmichael sighed as she spoke, 
and thought of the weary time that had passed - 
since Captain Hillyard went id and how 
all she had heard of or from.him had been one 
littte note—penned in such a hurry that there 
was scarcely anything of it at all—posted at 
Madeira, ‘where the Southern Cross had called 
on her way, and from whence George Hillyard 
bad promised to send his “‘wee brownie” 
quite a budget of his life on board and the 
daily experiences.of the ship. 

And@‘he had meant to do it, and had begun 
to keep a record of what went on ; but then he 
had not fallen under the spell of the woman 
who had~made him false to all honour and 
humanity, and turned him into a soulless 
drivéller, thinking of nothing but her. fatal 
charms—as besotted as ever were .the luck- 
less friends of Ulysses by the enchantments of 
Circe. He thought of nothing, caréd for 
nothing but her society, and heeded not the 
remarks-of the passengers and the more out- 
spoken comments of his crew, some of whom 
knew of the existence of Jean Carmichael, and 
made their own remarks on what was going 
on. 
The serious brown face with the sweet eyes 
disappeared from the captain’s cabin—George 
Hillyard did. not like to look at it now. In- 
fatuated though he was, he had some con- 
science left, and ‘‘Jeanie woman,” looking at 
him #fter he shut himself up for thenight, 
fresh from the caresses and blandishments of 
another woman, was more than he could en- 
dure. He persuaded himself—or let her per- 
suade him, he never quite knew which—that 
lis love for Mr. Carmichael’s daughter was 
born of gratitude only—that he-should have 
fallen into any woman’s trap tliat was baited 
with kindness and attention such as she had 
shown him. She was a dear little thing (he 
borrowed that phrase from Mrs. ‘Seymour, 
who used it freely in peeing. of the loving 
girl she had supplanted), but she was hardly 


‘fitted to be the wife of aman of the world. 


She would soon get over it—she would find 
someone else. And then he shivered as he 
remembered her words to him when they 
parted, and her dread cf the very thing that 
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had come about. It was done now, and could 
not be undone, and he was very happy. Every- 
one would envy him his beautifel wife, and 
she was as good as she was beautiful, he was 
sure of that. What could a man want more 
than such a helpmeet? He must keep away 
from everything that was likely to bring him 
in contact with Jean or her father, and he 
must write to her, of course, and tell her all 
about it. There would be no fuss; she would 
take it quietly, and the sooner the disagree- 
able thing was over the better. 

He made a good many attempts to write to 
Jean, and could not find words to express his 
baseness. It was more than he could do to 
sit down and deliberately tell her what might 
blight her life for ever. In this, again, Mrs. 
Seymour was at his] elbow to help him; and 
the letter, when it was at last written, was 
more her work than h’s. It was very guardedly 
written, and very prettily expressed. He did 
not attempt to excuse his conduct—she told 
him he had better not. It was inexcusable, 
and she knew it. But he stated the simple 
fact that what she feared had come to pass, 
and he hai found that he loved someone else 
with all his heart. He begged her to forgive 
him in that he had mistaken gratitude, which 
he would ever feel to her, for love, and would 
be always her well-wisher, &c., &c. 

And, with the letter in his desk ready to 
post as soon as he arrived in Sydney, he tried 
to satisfy himself that he had done nothing 
particularly wrong, and to forget in the society 
of his inamorata that the earth held any other 
woman. But it was not so easy as he imagined. 
He had made up his mind to be married in 
Sydney, and so put an end to all remark on 
the subject. Once Mrs. Seymour was his 
wife scandal would die a natural death; and, 
besides, no one in Australia knew anything 
about Jean Carmichael. 

“TI don’t care whether I find any friends 
there or not,” ‘Mrs.'Seymour said, when her 
future had settled itself and the captain’s 
subjugation was complete. ‘I have you, and 
I care for nothing else.” 

“Did you let them know you were coming 
out?” he asked. He would have wondered at 
any other woman going to the Antipodes un- 
attended, and with such small knowledge of 
what was to befal her when she arrived there. 
But being Mrs, Seymour it was all right, of 
course. 

‘* Well, I did!” she replied, looking up into 
his face with the smile that always made him 
forget ty i oo | bat her beauty, and the 
delicious knowledge that she belonged to him. 
“ But Idid not wait tohearfrom them. They 
may be all dead and buried for anything I 
know.” 

“ And if ape are it will not signify, my 
darling. You don’t want any relations while 
you have me by your side.” 

_ “No, not one!” she said, and stole her hand 

into his and gave his fingers ever so little of a 

squeeze, and he was happy, and thought, poor 

ber fool, that he had found his paradise at 
st. 

Mrs. Seymour was very nervous—afraid of 
everything in the world, she told him— 
afraid of ay strange face and every fresh 
footstep that she heard, and was fond of cling- 
ing to her future husband in a confiding, help- 
sort of a way that was delightful to him, and 
made the other women on board turn up their 
noses and speak of the beautiful Mrs. Sey- 
mour as a ‘‘ deceitful cat.” They were wrong 
in their suspicions of her inasmuch as she 
really had m married, and had as much 
right to her wedding-ring as the most blame- 
less wife and mother on board; but women 
are apt to be jealous of any one handsomer 
than themselves, and to look with suspicious 
eyes on anyone of their own sex whose history 
they do not know from beginning to end. 

Captain George Hillyard was ready to give 
up all for love, and he had formed a very nice 
plan in his own mind for hig future life, in 
which avoidance of England, or rather London, 
was the principal feature. In Sydney a sur- 
prise awaited him; he had calculated on some 





little time there to settle his wife, and make 
arrangements for her bestowal while he ar- 
ranged his own future. He would have time 
to marry and have a week. or two for the 
honeymoon, and she would doubtless be able to 
stay with the friends she spoke of. They 
could make it worth their while to take charge 
of her for a few weeks, if necessary. 

There were no friends there to meet her, 
and the name she gave as that of her cousins— 
for that was the relationship she said —did not 
seem to be known at allin Sydney. ‘* Wecan 
easily find out where they are gone!’’ George 
Hillyard said; “if they have taken away the 
letter from the post they must be somewhere.” 

She did not seem to care much for his mak- 
ing any inquiries. 

“T had better go toan hotel,” she said; “it 
need not be for long, only it is provoking. I 
don’t quite know how to get at any money; I 
have a few pounds, but it will hardly be 
enough.” 

“My darling, you will not want to have 
anything to do with money except to spend 
it,” he said, caressing her. ‘ Don’t mention it, 
We will find the most comfortable hotel in the 
place, and you can write to your lawyers from 
there and settle matters with them ; only re- 
member this, in doing so, I have enough for 
both of us!” 

No inquiries at the post-office or anywhere 
else were of any avail in discovering the letter 
or the people to whom it was addressed, nor 
indeed, the place to which it had been sent. 
There did not seem any such locality as 
“‘ Woolloomooleo Gardens” in all Syduey ; but 
it did not matter. There was no need for Mrs, 
Seymour -to find any relations now that she 
had come to such wonderful happiness. 

He never suspected her; he never dreamed 
that he was being fooled, and that Mrs. Sey- 
mour had no more relations in Australia than 
she had in the moon, 

And he established her in her hotel, and 
made the people pay her every attention, and 
made her stint herself of nothing that she 
desired, and loved her—not with all his honest 
heart as he had loved plain Jean Carmichael, 
but with the fiery passion that scorches and 
consumes till it leayes nothing but a soulless, 
brainless creature where once there was a 
man with a man’s will, and a man’s heart 
beating in his breast. © 

But he was doomed to a certain amount of dis - 
appointment. Instead of the delightful leisure 
that he was anticipating, he was asked to go 
straight back again in charge of a ship, whose 
captain had suddenly fallen ill. 

t was a step in promotion, and a great 
advance in profit, and to have refused would 
have been madness, 

He was told he could take his own crew if 
he liked ; and, indeed, the owners would prefer 
tried men, for the cargo was valuable, and the 
ship considerably larger than the Southern 
Cross. 

Full of this new offer Captain Hillyard re- 
considered his resolution never to go to Eng- 
land again. 

The Daphne would go no nearer London 
than Liverpool, and he need not fear meeting 
Jean Carmichael or her father there. 

If he accepted the offer, which would secure 
him position, and give him a great step up in 
his profession, he would not be able to stay in 
Sydney long enough to be married. If he 
threw it up he would lose all chance of pro- 
motion—if, indeed, he did not lose his berth 
altogether. 

He would be looked upon as anything but a 
smart man; and yet he thought the disgrace 
was ‘preferable to giving Mrs. Seymour—his 
darling Beryl, for that was the name she had 
given as hers—a moment’s pain. 

“You have some to tell me bad news !’’ she 
said, as he entered her room after learning 
what was required of him. ‘I can read mis- 
chief in your face!” 

“You have keen eyes, my own Beryl! I 
have no bad news to tell you—rather the other 
way. I have something to tell you, but it is 
to my advantage if you approve.” 

















‘‘ As it I would not approve of anything that 
you wished, George!” 

;8 os know. It will postpone our mar- 
riage!” 

He took the look that came into her eyes for 
disappointment only; if he could have read 
her heart he would have seen fear there as 
well, and anger that would haye puzzled and 
surprised him. 

**Ob, don’t say that!” she said. ‘I was so 
happy, George !”’ 

‘And yon needn’t be any Cine else, dear, 
even now. It willsonly be for afew months, 
till I.can make the yoyage to England and 
back again,” 

And then he told her of the offer and its 
advantages, and asked her what he should do. 

‘If you say refuse it,” he said, ‘‘ I will do 
it at once, and look out for something else, for 
that is what it would mean at this crisis.” 

She was too worldly wise to advise him to 
do whatever would lighten his pockets, but 
she looked frightened at the prospect of losing 
him, and asked, with a blush and a smile, 
whether they could not be married right off, 
as the Yankees say. 

“ Not under a week, my darling!” he said ; 
“and I must be off in two days, if my wife 
that is to be will let me, The Daphne is 
ready for sea, and I am to give over my charge 
of the Southern Cross at puce, and take her.” 

‘‘What shall I do? What shall I say?” 
moaned the disappointed woman, moved by 
the intelligence beyond anything George Hill- 
yard could understand. ‘‘I can’t stay here 
alone!”’ ; 

“I have an idea,” he replied, “ It is asking 
a great deal I know, but——” 

‘‘T will do anything you ask, so you do not 
leave me. I should die of fright and loneli- 
ness here by myself!” 

“I don’t want you to stay, dear. Will you 
make the voyage back again, and be married 
in England? You can go as a first-class pas- 
senger, and we can keep our own counsel, If 
my mate goes with us, I will make him keep 
a still tongue in his head, and when we land 
we will be quietly married, and ——’’: 

“No, no! I dare not! I dare not!” 

“ Dare not what, my own Beryl?” 

“Go to England! be married there! Ah! 
what am I saying? You haye startled me out 
of all sense of propriety by your sudden news. 
I can’t be married in England, George; there 
are so many people there who would interfere, 
and ——” 

“ And envy me. -Why need you care, dar- 
ling? I daresay I have frightened you by my 
rough abruptness, and you are afraid of 
another voyage. Is that it?” 

“ Yes, that’s it. I am very nervous. I 
would do anything rather than go back again. 
Is there no other way, George ?”’ 

“None. Unless I leave you here till I come 
back again.” 

“No, don’t leave me! don’t leave me! I 
should go mad! I will risk all and go with 
you. George, is it that there is a fate against 
our union? Shall I ever be your wife?” 

She barst into passionate tears, and he was 
frightened. 

He was not accustomed to the vagaries of 
women’s tempers and emotions, and he made 
an utter fool of himself, and offered to give up 
the chance; anything, so she would not make 
herself unhappy. . 

She had been taken by surprise, or she 
would not have shown so much emotion, and 
she tried to recall her wild woe after he had 
gone, and remember what she had said, 

“TJ said risk it! I know I did,” she said to 
herself, ‘Fool that Iwas! Perhaps he will 
remember it, and ask me what I should risk 
by going back to England. Ah! if he knew! 
—if be know] 6 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ir was with many misgivings about the 
future that George Hillyard turned away from 
the hotel where he had bestowed his future 





bride, and betook himself to the offices of the 
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company he served, to make his final arrange- | crew of the Daphnewas complete, so there was 


ments with them. 


no one toremark on his proceedings. And every 
He was fascinated, as men are fascinated, | one on board, being ignorant of what had gone 
with the heautiful widow; and it seemed to 


“Yes, father.”’ 
The voice was harsh and strained; not her 
voice at all, and he wasfrightened at the stony 


before, and finding out somehow that the | calmness of her look. He guessed what had 


him as if life would not be worth living unless | beautiful lady in the cabin was the captain’s | happened—something of the sort had been in 


he could spend it in her sweet company. But | sweetheart, Mrs. Seymour hada pleasant time 


for all that, he knew himself to be a villain, 


He pee of Jean Carmichael, and turned | heart’s content. 
d at the thought of meeting her by 


hot and co 
ony. chance, 


ow could he face that good man who had | slave one day when they were sitting on the 
befriended him in his need, and taken care of | deck together and he had been telling her that 
him, and sheltered and nursed him back to | only a few more days would go by before 


life, with the knowledge that he had broken 


his daughter’s heart and made his old years 


wretched ? 
For it would be a heartbreak. He knew 
that right well, ‘Jeanie woman” would say 
nothing, but she would fade and droop, and— 
ah! it was no use thinking of it now. 
He had not known his own heart, and now 
he did ; and he was going to be the husband of 
the most beautiful woman the world had ever 
seen ; and everybody would envy him, and think 
him the luckiest fellow in existence, as of 
course he was. 
He was startled and put about by this sud- 
den change in his prospects, and that was 
making him feel hipped. 
He would get his business attended to, and 
then what a delightful voyage he would have 
home with the wife of his choice, and what a 
honeymoon they would spend after it was all 
over; for he would have earned a holiday, and 
enough to make it pleasant. 
There need not be very much consideration 
about money, for she was rich, and he had a 
competence, and the world would go well with 
them—it could not go otherwise. 
In the street he met his chief mate, and 
broke off in his self-communing to speak to bim. 
“Tam _ glad I have met you, Morton,” he 
said. “ You know about this business of the 
Daphne, I suppose? ’’ 
** Yes, I know,” was Mr. Morton’s short 
reply. “Iwas sent for as wellas you. . You 
are going to accept, I suppose?” 
** Yes, and I want you to come with me, It 
will be worth your while.” 
_, “I don’t think it would, Captain Hillyard, 
if what I have just heard is true.”’ 

* And what is that?” 

“That you are going to marry Mrs. Sey- 
mour.” 

“ es 4, trae, Morton.” 

‘Then you and I will part, if you please. 
I wouldn’t go another voyage i soon to be 
made captain to-morrow!” 

“And why not, pray? What has Mrs, Sey- 
mour to do with you?” 

a ee thank Heaven!” 

“Or with your going with me in the 
Daphne??? : plik ; 

** You forget I know the other lady, Captain 
Hillyard, as pure and good a girl as ever did a 
man a@ good turn. If you do this thing and 
forsake her, you are a scoundrel, and yon’ll 
live to repent it as sure as my name is Dick 
Morton! Oh, you needn’t look so fierce; it's 
_ trath, and you, know it, and as for 

er poms 

“ Say & word about her, and I'll knock you 
down, Dick Morton! She is my future wife— 
remember that when you speak of her again. 
Respect her, if you please, whatever you may 
think proper to say to me.” 

‘*She is worthy of about the same respect, 
I fancy!” Morton said, coolly, ‘I will wish 
you good-day, Captain Hillyard. I hope we 
may never meet again—that is all!” 

They had been good friends for a great 
many voyages, and George Hillyard felt a 


queer choking at his throat as the frank, honest | course, and she took it up to her own room to 
face turned away from him with a look of con- | read, all unconscious of the ‘stab it was going 
tempt on it, and the hand that had met his go | to deal her, She did not come down for a long 
often in friendship was held out to him no | time ; and her father, wanting her for some- 
‘ thing, went to seek her, and found her looking 

But it was all for her sake! And he could | somewhatlistlessly out of the window with the 
have gone a martyr to the stake for the sake | letter in her hand. Something in the far-away 
of a smile from her in his present state of in- | look of her eyes startled him, and he put his 


more, 


fatuation, 


of it, aud was made much of and petted to her 


“You will take me away from England the 
very minute we are married?” she said to her 


they woald sight the English coast. ‘I don’t 
feel as if I could breathe there.” 
‘As soon as possible, my darling,” he replied. 
“‘T will not let a day go by that I can help in 
preparing for our marriage, and then we will 
go to France and Italy and where you will for 
as long as my leave lasts; and then we will 
make our home on board, and you shall be the 
queen of my ship, and every man in it your 
bond-slave.” 
‘**T think they are that now,” she said, with 
a little laugh. ‘ They are all very kind to me. 
“T don’t care what we do or where we go so 
we do not stay in England!” 
‘“*Why do you dislike England so much, 
dear ?”’ 
“ I think we always dislike the places where 
we have seen trouble, and [ have suffered so 
much and had so many enemjes,” was the 
quiet answer. 
He would have liked to ask her what her 
sufferings had been and where the enemies 
were ; but somehow, when he approached the 
subject, she always managed to turn away from 
itin aclever, unobservant sort of way that 
baffled him more than even a direct refasal to 
speak would have done. He knew strangely 
little about this new darling of his—nothing 
but what she had told him herself ; but she was 
shy, and he would have her full confidence 
when they were married, and that would beso 
soon now. 
“ T have nothing to conceal,” she said tohim 
one day, opening her big eyes to their fullest 
extent, tint looking at him with a wondering 
expression in them that suited her face to 
perfection. “What makes you think I am 
keeping anything from you, George?” 
‘* Nothing, dear, only——”’ 
“Only that }I am something silent on the 
past—is that all? Don’t try to bring it back 
to me, my darling, just yet. Let me be quite 
happy and safe for a little while.” 
“Safe, dear! You will be always safe with 
me!” 
* Yes, of course, I know that. That was not 
what I meant to say, but I am anervous thing, 
and have been buffeted about, so that I can 
hardly believe in my happiness. Will it all 
melt away, I wonder, like a beautiful dream ? 
Ah! George, don’t let it—kill me rather; I 
could welcome death at your hands! I——” 
“ My darling Beryl, what wild words! You 
must be ill! Don’t ‘talk like that! You are 
not going to die by my hands nor anyone else’s. 
You are going to marry me and live to a good 
old age, dnd repent, perhaps, that you ever saw 
me, or listened to my rough'love-making !” And 
he took her in his arms and clasped her to his 
heart, and she cried and said she was too 
happy—so happy that it made her afraid to 
think of the fature; and he soothed her and 
believed her, as men believe whatever the 
lying tongue of afalse woman may say to them 
when they are once fascinated and made 
drivellers of by the witchery of the Circe of 
the hour. a a 4 


The letter reached Jean Carmichael in due 





None of his officers went with him, and the 


hand on her shoulder. 


“ Bad news, my girl?” he asked. 


his mind from the first—and he took her hand 
in his and sat down beside her, 

From him, dear?” 

“Yes, father.” 

“ May I read it?” 

*Yes,”’ She neither spoke nor moved while 
he read the letter and broke out into loud con- 
demnation of the man who had written it. 

“ He’saninfernal scoundrel, my poor lass,” he 
said, ‘‘and it’s Heaven’s mercy we have found 
it out now, and not when you were his wife. 
Ah, Jeanie, I was afraid of it my girl. I was 
afraid of it,” 

“George did not write that letter, father.”’ 

“Yes he did, dear ; don’t keep up your poor 
heart with any such notion; it’s his writing, 
every word of it.” 

“Yes, he put it down, I dare say. I know 
he did—but it is her work—the woman’s. She 
is a wicked woman, and I read her heart in 
every line of this cruel letter.” 

* Ah! no dear! No woman could do such a 
thing.” 

“Tt is a woman’s work, father,’’ persisted 
Jean, with an almost inspired look upon her 
face. ‘‘George will bitterly repent it some 
day. Heaven knows how I loved him, but I 
think I was prepared for this. I was too happy ; 
it was too bright, too golden, and now——” 

‘* Aye, cry dear, cry,” the father said, as she 
burst into passionate tears now and wept and 
wailed for her lostlove. ‘ It willdo you good ; 
you frightened me with your stony face and 
wide, open eyes. You must forget him, my 
poor dear; he was never half good enough for 
ou,” 

“T shall love him till I die, father; nothing 
that he could do or say would ever kill the love 
or the memory of what is gone. He hae fallen 
into a trap, and I would give my life I think 
to free him, even if I never saw him again, 
and he cursed me for doing it.” 

“My dear, don’t think such wild things,” 
Mr. Carmichael said, “ he’s just a false——”’ 
“Hush, father ; you don’t know. I was not 
the wife for him, and he has found it out; but 
the woman who could have act or part in the 
writing of a letter like this is no fit wife for 
any good man. I must save him, father—I 
must save him!” 

She cried passionately and hysterically, and 
he was frightened. He thought she was going 
out of her mind; he could not understand how 
she came to fancy such things. He thought 
George Hillyard was false, as s0 many men 
are; but he agen nothing, as Jeanie had 
done, from the style of the letter, and the 
manner of its expression. By some subtle 
instinct she had hit upon the truth and refused 
to blame her false lover as her father did; 
“Don’t let us talk about him any more,” 
she said, “we shall never see him again; he 
is going to stay in Australia.” 
“The further off the better. Don’t fret 
after him, Jean; don’t blight your innocent 
life, my girl, by grief forsuch a man. We must 
be all in all to each other now, dear, and all 
your poor old father can do——” 

“T know—I know!” Jean said, in a choking 
voice, ‘It’s a house’of cards tumbled down, 
that’s all!” 

She would not tell her fond old father how 
great her longing had been to escape from the 
dreariness of her life, nor how she had looked 
forward to the change to George Hillyard’s 
home and the greater comforts for both of 
them with girlish eagerness. It must all be 
put away—all forgotten now; and she must 
take up the old life with no taste of hope in it 
to give it a zest. It must be lived now to the 
end—and the was strong and healthy, and the 
end might be a very long way off indeed ; and 
till that end should come she knew quite well 
that no other image would ever find a place in 
her heart—no other man ever be anything to 
her, let him woo her ever so cleverly. 

‘* Jeanie | Jeanie dear!” 
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The voice of her father broke in on her 
musings, and she went downstairs to find 
Richard Morton, George Hillyard’s first mate, 
waiting to see her. He looked very. grave, and 
there.was a. break in his voice as he greeted 
her, 
“ Mr. Carmichael says you know,” he said, 
quietly. - 

“ Yes, I know,’’ she replied, ‘from himself.” 

Captain Hillyard’s chief officer had known 
all about his engagement to Jean before they 
left England, so he was free to speak on the 
subject, . 

“f did. not know he had had.the grace to 
write,” he. said. ‘‘And as I came. home over- 
land, I thought. I, wonld call and see what I 
could do to erent your hearing ofit first in 
any sudden fashion. He’s a scoundrel, Miss 
Carmichael —but he’s to be pitied.for all that.’ 

Py I knew it,” Jean said, quietly. “I was sure 
of it.” 

“What made you think so?” Richard 
Morton asked, in some surprise. ‘Do you 
know ?” 

“T don’t know anything, she wrote the letter. 
I don’t mean to say she penned it—he did that, 
but. the words and taoughts are hers ; they are 
not Captain Hillyard’s. I know his too well.” 

“‘ She’s capable of it. Ifthe letter came from 
her, yon have been in direct, communication 
with a female Satan—for that’s whatsheis! A 
fiend,in the guise of sach beauty as.oneseldom 
sees On earth, whatever there may be in the 
other world. Would yon like to see what kind 
of woman has fascinated the captain? ” 

“No, no!” Mr, Carmichael said ; but Jean 
said yes—she should like to see whaf. manner 
of woman had been chosen to supplant her. 

“T stole it!” Richard Morton said, pro- 
ducing a photograph from his pocket-book and 
laying it on the table before Jean Carmichael. 
“T have an idea that,some, time or other it will 
be advantageous to know what the lady is like. 
That is a. pretty picture, bat it hardly does her 
justice.” 

And Jean Carmichael looked at the fair face 
of tle woman who had. stolen her loye from 
her, and registered'a, vow to save him, from 
her if she could, She; was-more certain than 
ever that he had fallen into? tho, toils.of a 
wicked woman, 


CHAPTER V. 


_ Ricwarp Morvon wondered at the calm way 
in which Jéan Carmichael gazed‘at, the features 
of the woman who had stolen her lover, from 
her, and asked himself whether she could ‘have 
loved George Hillyard so very dearly after all, 
Hé6, hardly understood the true nature of a 
loving woman, this rough sea-going man. 

Hé had'a sister at home—a bright, laughing 
girl, who carried her heart™upon her. sleeve, 
and who would have gone into hysterics or 
fainted away, and let all the world know in 
some fashion. that she was,hurt, but who would 
have recovered of her wound presently, and 
opined that it was. all for the best, and.in a 
very little while have had no scars to show. 

“Tam a fool! he said to. himself a minute 
after, catching sight of the sad, sweet look in 
the eyes of the.captain’s “ wee brownie,” as he 
had more than once heard this quiet, self: 
possessed girl called. ‘She feels, and® she 
won't speak; there will be no noise about her 
grief, but it will.go nigh to kill her. It’s like 
= inward wound bleeding, and no one sees 
i ” 

Bleeding! Yes, the loving heart had re- 
ceived @ stab which would never quite heal till 
it ceased to baat for ever. 

The clinging woman’s faith. and truth had 
received a aheck which would. go far to shake 
the faith of an angel. 

Jean Carmichael had changed from a loving, 
tras 1.to a sorrowful, enlightened woman, 
in the. days that had gone by since the cruel 
letter came that George Hillyard had written 
under. Mrs, Seymour’s superintendence, 

“If there’s. anything I can do for you, Miss 
Carmichael,” the sailor said, when he rose to 


take his leave, “ Ishall always be glad to serve 
on.” 

‘Mr, Morton, you have been very kind to 
me,” Jean said, heartily. “‘ Dothis much more 
for me—if ever he, Captain Hillyard, is in sick- 
ness.or sorrow, where I or my father could 
be of any.use, tell me. I don’t want to hear 
of him in his prosperity, let his new wife 
care for him then, I——” 

She broke down now, and cried as if her 
heart would break, and Richard Morton 
thought her cold no more. 

He left her, vowing in his own mind to be a 
friend to her all through her life if he could, 
and to do his best to help her and her father 
in ev sible way.. 

He not know quite how poor they, were, 
nor what a struggle it was to keep up appear- 
ances, but he. noted the little card in the win- 
dow, ‘“‘ Apartments,” and knew what an. un- 
likely place it was for anyone to look for 
lodgings in, unless. they were specially sent 

ere. 

There would. have been no need for any 
lodgers if Captain Hillyard had been true to 
his promise, 

e had said so to Jean with a kiss and a 
loving. hug before he went away, and he had 
confiscated the card and burnt it, d that 
Jean would want the whole_house for her pre- 
parations, and he should want it when he came 

ack, and there was to be no. more talk of 
lodgers. j 

It was all over now, and Jean had bought 
another card and hung it up, and.dasted out 
the rooms, and tried to'forget that there had 
ever been any talk of giving up letting. She 
must make some bustle in her life somehow, 
and she must earn some money to help them 
to get along. 

“If it wasn’t for Lizzie I could almost 
marry her myself,’ the mate said to himself, 
as he walked away westward, thinking of the 
Carmichaels.and their neat little home. ‘ What 
a fool the captain is! I’d rather marry that 
one without gown to her back ora shoe to 
her foot, than the other one if she brought a 
million a year! She's real grit, as the Yan- 
kees say, is that little, brown, git]; and he’ll 
find it out, some day, that he. will, the idiot ! 
Hallo! I’m sure L your pardon. I didn’t 
see —why, Ben, old fellow, is it you?” 

The gentleman thus apostrophized was. Mr. 
Benjamin Carr, a surgeon in the very smallest 
of small practices up a dingy court in the city, 
who had once upon.a time a ship’s doctor, 
A.good-hearted, rough-and-.ready fellow, with 
an aged mother, for whose sake he had abjured 
the ng og the delights of a roving life, and 
spent. bis patrimony. on a business about as 

fitable,as Mr.. Bob Sawyer’s in the famous 

tistol surgery. 

“ Well, I am glad to.see you,” Mr. Carr said, 
eum his old acquaintance’s hand as though 
he’ would shake it off. ‘Come home with me 
and. see the mater. We are close here now, 
just out of Lombard-street. I’ve got a 
tolérably leisure afternoon.”’ 

“To think of you setting up your tent in 
such a place as this, Carr!” Richard, Morton 
said, r. he oe see the old lady. “TI 
should as soon have thought of looking for you 
in the moon!” 

% xen? dare say. I have knocked about a 


goodsbit, and at first I thought this place 
was going to finish me. It was a struggle to 
get bread-and-cheese out of it for the first few 
months. It was the bread without the cheese 


very often, I can tell you. But I kept it on, 
and said to myself, ‘I shall get’a starf some 
time,’ and sure enough I did.’ 

“ How?” 

‘*Welly it didn’t. come about all at once; 
things grew and grew. Now the thing is estab- 
lished, and I’ve sometimes more patients than 
I can do justice to, and——”’ 

‘** And it all came.of doing good without the 
hope or chance of payment, Mr. Morton,” 


son, as she busied herself with a brown tea- 





Mrs, Carr said, locking affectionately at her. 


pot and the teacaddy, and spread a comfortable. 
meal, which was to be her gon’s dinner aswell 





as tea. ‘Ben never misses doing a good turn 
to any one, and the reward comes. It’s long 
coming sometimes, but it’s sure some time.” 

“Tell us all about it, lad, if it isn’t a 
secret,” 

“ About my queer patient? Oh, no. It was 
as odd a thing as ever pappsoe and I some- 
times think I was wrong in keeping it & secret. 
But he me to, and it was no business 
of mine, whatever it was. Well, things were 
so bad here just then that I was. glad to get 
any odd job I could to do to turn a penny, and 
I went down to Teddington to do some books 
for a gentleman there. I thought I shoald have 
to shut hae place altogether. It was a dead 
time in the city, and every one seemed to be 
away, and I might as. well have been on a 
desert island for all the business I did. 
Well, I had finished, my work down the 
river, and I was walking penrey fy catch 
the last train back to London. I plenty 
of time, and I went down to the river, It 
was almost dark, and I stood looking down 
at the water, when. some one spoke to me 
quite close by my side, I had been thinking 
my own thoughts, and had not seen anyone 
and there was a man sitting on tho bank. 
“Let me speak to you,’ he said. ‘I think 
you are a gentleman. I have been watching 

ou.’ ‘The deuce you have!’ I said, ‘What 

or?” ‘To see if I might speak to you,’ was 
the answer. He 6 move, and I wag 
puzzled, but IT stopped to héar what he bad 
to say, and I soon gathered from his voice 
that he was almost fain He had’ met 
with an accident, he said. He had hurt him- 
self badly, and fallen into the. water as. well. 
But for reasons of. his own he wanted no 
fuss made about it. Would I help him back 
to town or somewhete where he could be 
uite out of the way, and he would. pay me 
tiberally. ‘I must Have a doctor, am 
afraid,’ he said. ‘I have broken my arm or 
‘put it out, and I have other injaries besides. 
Can you help me, to one and keep ib & 
secret ?’” ope 

“ Oh, it was awfal!’? Mrs, Carr chimed in, 
“T shall never forget that night!” 

“Nor I either,” her son zopind. “T told 
him I,was a surgeon. I could do anything he 
wanted. But the difficulty was to. get him 
away from there. He conld not walk, and 
was bleeding from cuts ‘or stabs that I .conld 
not see in the waning light. “He begged me 
to get a conveyance and take him away, from 
there. He must get away from that place 
withont being seem, I couldn’t make, it out. 
It looked-like murder. But I th t I should 
be sure. to hear something about it the next 
day, and the man would certainly die if he was 
left there all night. I ran to the toll-house and 
got a tiny drop of whisky—raw and, fiery 
enough, but reviving—and sent for.a cab, in 
which. I got. him here, and . frightened’ the 
mater almost out of her senses by bringing 
in what. looked like. a dead man to be 
nursed, Ffom that hour to this I have never 
been able to fathom the mystery. He had beer 
stabbed and scratched.and half-drowned, and 
certainly could not bly have inflicted the 
wounds on himself, he was as silént as the 

aveon the.subject. He stayed here only two 

ay, and went away—broken arm, cuts, brnises 
and all; and from that hour to this I have 
never heard of him, except that he sent me my 
fee within twenty-four hours of his leaying the 
house—fifty pounds—signed ‘Edwd) Howard,’ 
in small notes, that I. might be.able to use 
them better, hesaid, anda letter of few words, 
but one of those letters that a men likes to 
keep all his life, and read now and then. I 
tried my hardest to find ont something at 
Teddington, but mo one had ever seen or 
heard of any such person there, and I am 
as wise at this minute as I was that. dark 
night down by the river.” 


a 


OHAPTER: VI. 


“Tuar's as queer a tale asT ever heard,” 
Richard Morton said, when. bis frieud had 
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finished, “And you never heard the end of 
it, or saw the mam again ?”’ 

“Never; but I saw a woman’s portrait in a 
looket he. had, and I made all the search I 
could, and there was but one place he could 
have come from, called the Roman Villa, in- 
habited by an old lady and her companion—a 
widow lady, well-to-do and very quiet. She 
was very good to the toll-house people, and 
all the poor about Teddington. ‘Mrs, Sea- 
come’ she was called, and her companion 
was Miss Esther Freeman. No one else lived 
in the ‘house except the servants. I saw all 
of them, and the old-lady herself, at odd 
times.” 

“ And Miss Freeman?”’ 

‘*No, I didn’t see her, she was ill in bed— 
had been for some days when I first went down 
there inquiring. I heard all about her; she 
was an orphan girl—a clergyman’s daughter 
they-said—and Mrs, Seacome was very kind 
to her. She was going to make a good 
marriage, A nephew of the old lady’s and 
they’were going to live together in the house 
which was too large for the two women only. 
I don’t think Roman Villa had anything to do 
with that-night’s work.” 

“ No, I should herdly think it had,” Richard 
Morton. said, somewhat absently. ‘*I sus- 
pect there wasn’t much romance in it, 
Ben;’ he said, presently. “I dare say, if 
wé knew; it was some quarrel of whioh your 
patient was.ashamed, and so he was anxious 
to hide the traces of it; Depend on it, ifit 
had been accident or attempted murder you 
wouldihave heard more about it,” 

‘I suppose I should, You are not going 
yet, 2 

“ITmust. I haven’t done half enough home 
duty, and I must be there early to-night. 
There’s:someone.in the shop, Ben,.”’ 

‘sAnd that fellow in the little cupboard I 
call my-dispensing room (my patients would 
be considerably astonished if they could see 
the inside of :it).. might be as deaf as-a post 
for. any; notice: he takes!’? Mr. Carr said, 
rising and going to the door. ‘* Bless my oul ! 
Mr. Howard!” 

“Just so;”’ said:a tall, gentlemanly-looking 
man, coming forward.. “ I hope I’haven’t dis- 
nye Yous Mr. Care? I think I want your 


'D: 

‘\I -hope not, sir—professionally, at: any 
rate!’ . 

“Noy net; in. that way. May I come in ?— 
but, I see you. haye visitors, and——.” 

‘\A. visitor, Mr. Howard, I-wasjust telling 
him how you had, made my fortune—you 
saved me from bankruptcy ! ’’ 

“\T am happy: to hear it, I cannotitell you 
what you saved. me from-a:most disagreeable 
fashion of ,is,one ofthe things. How- 
ever, that is.allin the, past now, and well- 
nigh forgotten, as far as eny physical incon- 
venienge is concerned,” ' 

Mr. Howard was degidedly a handsome man, 
and spoke like an.educated one, He was.well- 
dressed, and had, altogether, the appearance 
of a man who isin no wantof money. Richard 
Marston, being introduced to him, forgot that 
he was going away, and stayed in the hope of 
hearing something more about the mystery 
that had so puzzled his, friend; But Mr. 
Howard kept away from that theme, on pur- 
pose ag it seemed, and would not come near 
if in‘any way. 

“I think you can help me,” he. said: to 
Benjamin Carr, after a little desultory chat 
about albsorts of things. 

“As. how?!’ asked that gentleman. “T shall 
be-very gladto if I can!’ 

tree > gee rear ah bar where I 
can get a quiet. and respectable near 
the port—a place where I can ey Fo 
as possible about coming and going ships.and 
their passengers without exciting attention. 
I have something to find out, and I'must'go 
my own way. to work about it,” 

“I don’t. know,” Mr, Oarr replied; with.a 


puzzled look ; ‘‘I have been-so long away from 
everything connected with the sca that-—” 
“Perhaps I canjhelp you;” Richard Morton 





said, with a quick thought.of the Carmichaels 
and their aoe home; ‘‘I know of a place in 
Shadwell if——”’ 

‘The very place, I should think!’ Mr. 
Howard said, quietly. ‘‘ Arethe people friends 
of yours?” 

“T know them well, And I know you 
would be comfortable if not too dull !’’ 

“The dulness will be immaterial, When 
will Tor let me have the address ?”’ 

* At once, if you like. I will go there with 
you, if you please, and introduce you to Miss 
Carmichael and her father ! ” 

*“ Ah! a young lady?” 

‘In years, yes, but as staid as any woman of 
fifty. She has seen. adversity and. bitter 
sorrow, and lives only for her father and his 
comfort now. You cannot fail to be comfort- 
able, as far as. attendance is concerned, in their 
household.” 

‘Tf I may,trouble youso far, I will ask you to 
go there with me to-morrow at any hour RE 
may like to name?” the stranger said. d 
Richard Morton appointed eleven o’clock in 
the morning to meet him at Fenchurch- 
streef Station, and went his way, interested 
in this gcamer and his mystery more than 
he could express. 

Mr. Howard stayed .a little while longer 
with Benjamin Carr and his mother, and then 
took his, leaye, promising to let them hear. 
more of him in, the future, 

He, really liked. the young surgeon, and 
seemed to bea man withoutfriends. 

If he ignored the. curious event that had 
made the doctor’s acquaintance for him when 
joer with oe Siheneh had by no 
m tten it; for:tho it was getting 
Ser ony late. he found a train to take him to 
Teddington, and proceeded to ask questions 
there about everyone he could think, of, 

He m to.get a, good deal of informa- 
tion abont the various i itants ; and heard 
how Squire Harding had died, and left nothing, 
but a heap, of. debts to, his, widow, when he 
was thought to be rolling in money; and, how 
Mr. Oglet, e had married Lord Somebody’s 
daughter, and was being rapidly breught to. 
ruin by the lady’s extravagance.. And how, it 
was.said that, a, foreign gentleman, with more 
wives than the English law allows, was com- 
ing to live af Roman; Villa; and a. great deal 
more besides, which seemed to interest, Mr, 
Howard extremely, 

“ Which is. Roman. Villa?’ he; asked his 
informant, ‘‘I used to know this part well; 
bas fe is a good deal altered since I was 

ere ” 

“It’s a house; with, » white, gate, into. the 
road!”’ wag the answer, “It was very nicely 
re as. long.as old Mrs. Seacome lived there, 
but ithas gone down a bit since then!” 

“Ts she dead? I have heard of hey!” Mr, 
Howard asked,. 

“Yes, she’s. dead, There. was, something 

is able, She hada young lady living 
with, her; that turned, out. awfally, No one 
knew. the rights of it, but she, was going to, be 
married to the old lady’s nephew ; people 
did say that she tried to murder Mrs. Seacome 
for her money, or her jewels, or something, I 
don’t. know. what it was, but there was.» 
dreadful tome. and the young lady disappeared, 
and. Mr, Ri that was, the nephew, was 
like a map stricken for death. And the old 
lady never held up. her head after. The shock 
killed her, there’s no doubt. about that! I_he- 


lieve they found ont something very dreadful j) 
abont Miss. Freeman; but no one was. ever} 


told anything definite!” 
re om 7” you don’t, know what became. of 
er?” » 

‘¢Miss Freeman? No, sir: no one knows; 
nor how, she.went, nor anything, They do 
say that.sbe,had wheedled the poor old lady, 
out of a fortune almost, and that Mr. Fandatt 
would ‘haye; her sought for. It. was, a 
dreadful blow to,him to find her-not. fit. ta_he 
his, wife—and that. was abont what it was!’’ 


| Mr. Howard asked a, few. more questions, 
about the inhabitants of Teddington, but ap- 


parently he did not hear of anyone he knew; 


and he took his leave in a musing mood that 
lasted him far into the night, and kept him 
thinking when he should have been sleeping, 
and it was a very pale face he took with him 
to his tryst with Richard Morton at Fenchurch- 
street Station, 

Jean Carmichael’s pale face lighted’ up at 
the sight. of the sailor ; and Mr. Howard won- 
dered, what, the sorrow had been that had left 
such evident traces on the nut-brown checks, 
and in the quiet eyes with their sad resignation. 
He liked her at once, and knew that he should 
be comfortable in that clean house with its 
cosy sitting-room, 

Richard Morton explained what wae 
wanted, and Jean said that her father could 
always obtain reliable information on almost 
all shipping matters, and Mr. Howard took 
the apartments at a rent that made poor 
Jean’s heart beat faster for very joy; for-the 
week he paid in advance was # little mine of 
wealth to her just then. 

He was very quiet and sociable, and Jean 

|came to like Edward Howard very much in- 
deed, and to hope that his stay might be o 
long one. 

One evening—she remembered it all her life 
through afterwards—her father and_herself 
were both in the lodger’s parlour; Mr. Car- 
michael was explaining some sea-going term to 
his lodger, and helping him to trace the course 
of a ship from one port to another|in the Indian 
Archipelago, when something fluttered’to the 
floor from between the leaves of a large book 
he was using. It wag a woman’s portrait, 
and the lodger picked it up and stared at. it 

‘with a face ashy pale, and wild eager eyes. 

““Where—where did you get this?” he 
asked, ‘ Who is it?” 

“It's a demon, I verily believe!” Mr, Car- 

michael said. “ Putitin the fire, Jean, my 
girl! Let us rid the house of her if we can!” 





CHAPTER VII. 


“ Naver mind it, father,” Jean said quietly, 
though Edward Howard saw her face flush 
crimson and then pale again, as though she 
had received a shock. ‘I had forgotten it was 
there; is it anyone you know, Mr. Howard?” 

‘T—that is, I have seen some one like it, 
Miss Carmichael,” the lodger said, trying to 
speak calmly, while. his hand shook as if he 
had an ague fit. “ Will it seem — uisitive 
if I agk you what you know of , and 
where you have seen her?” 

‘I don’t know her!” Jean replied, ‘ I hope 
Ineyer shall know her.! Father, will you,clear 
the table, and Iwill bring.np the tray; I know 
Mr, Howard’s supper is ready.” 

She. left the. room somewhat hurriedly, 
without, looking. at the lodger or the pontrait 
which he still held in his hand. 

“* Don’t think her rude, Mr, Howard,” Mr. 
Carmichael] said, ‘“ The sight of that picture 
| rubs an old wound, that1a all. An old wound 
did I say, it is hardly.old yet, Her happiness 
was not spoiled three, months ago, poor child!” 

“Tell me what.this woman has. to do, with 
it?” Mr. Howard said. “Indeed, I am not 
asking out of any idle curiosity. How. hasshe 
pa ty your daughter and her happi- 
ness?” 

“ She.has.stolen her lover. from her,” 

‘‘ She! Thig woman.? ” ° 

“ Yes,.”’ 

| **How-? When? There.cannot be two faces 
like-this,, She isnot freeto marry any. one, 
| What. does, she.call herself? Where is she?” 
| “Ontin Australia. Her name. is Mra, Sey- 
‘monr, Iought notte tell you my) poor,girl’s 
\stery, perhaps,, but. I.cannot. feel thatitis all 
fair cud above board. The man who has flung 
away her love. for, that false face—for it is false 
and wicked, I, am.sure of:it--is agood,lud at 
heart ; I.don’t. say, that to:-her, but I knew it. 
He has fallen.into, the hands of a.Dalilah, who 


had drawn her nets around him till there ieno 
git, 
Jby the 


The letter thatcame.to. my 





eseape. . 
| telling her-of-his perfidy, was: dicta 
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woman. Jean discovered that in almost the 
first line she read !” 

“ How did you hear of it? When did this 
woman go to Australia? Tell me everything 
youcan. We may set things right, after all. 
If anyone can do it I can! ” 

Mr. Carmichael saw that he was in earnest, 
and told him im as few woids as possible the 
story of George Hillyard’s sudden infatuation, 
and that Richard Morton had brought the 
news. Mr. Howard said nothing, buat soon 
after the conversation he went ont abruptly 
without a word. 

It was nearly eleven o’clock at night when 
Richard Morton was summoned from his pipe 
and glass of grog to speak to Edward Howard, 
and to answer his questions regarding this 
love of George Hillyard’s. 

‘** It is no business of mine,” he said ; “* but I 
would do a great deal to save him from that 
woman, and make things straight between him 
and that good girl yonder. He isin love—at 
least, he fancies he is—with a pair of big eyes 
and a head of yellow hair, and a pretty month 
that can lie faster than any other woman can 
speak. I am sure of it, though I have nothin 
to go upon except one or two little blunders 
caught the lady in, when I was talking to her. 
She killed her husband in four different ways 
in the stories she told on board ship. I don’t 
believe somehow she’s a widow at all!” 

**She thinks herself one, doubtless!” Mr. 
Howard said. “I have a story to tell you, Mr. 
Mroton ; and I shall want your help after- 
wards, if you will give it me.” 

**T will do anything I can!” 

They talked together till far into the night, 
and made an appointment for the next morn- 
ing ; when Richard Morton yromised to brip 
with him certain tidings of the Daphne 
the time of her arrival. As Mr. Carmichael 
had said, she was about due, bat there had 
been no word of her as yet ; and there would be 
time for whatever Edward Howard intended 
to do to prevent the marriage, 

7. * * — ” 

The Daphne was speeding on her way as fast 
as favourable winds would bring her, and 
Mrs. Seymour was counting the hours that 
— elapse before she could be the captain’s 
wife. 

“Tt will be safety,” she said to herself, 
“safety and rest; I shall have no need to 
trade upon my beauty then, and he has money 
enough andlove. Bah! what does that matter 
—what have J to do with loveafter—! Bah! I 
must not think of it; it is all over, and notbi 
left to tell tales. If there had been I shoul 
have heard of it long before this. It was a 
favourable wind that blew me on board of 
Captain Hillyard’s ship and wafted his heart 
to my feet. What if he should see that little 
brown girlagain,and— Ah! I havehim fast ; 
once let me turn away from the altar his wife 
and no woman on earth shall stand between 
us. I wish it was over; I wish—I am hipped 
and nervous, I think, and I must not flag; I 
sometimes think he is flagging, and that I 
cannot witch him out of himself as I could. 
No matter, it is too late for him to tarn back 
if he would ; and fate may do its worst when 
I am once his wife.” 

She was right in one thing—her lover was 
flagging ; the passionate excitement caused b 
her beauty was dying down, and Captain Hill- 
yard alone with her amongst a strange crew, 
and with much time for thought, had bitterly 
repented the infatuation that had come be- 
tween him and his old happiness, Now that 
the fatal letter he had written at Mrs. Sey- 
mour’s instigation had done its work, and he 
could never look into Jean’s honest eyes again 
without feeling himself a cur and a coward ; 
now that he had given himself to this woman, 
of whose an ents he knew nothing, and 
was s pledged to be her husband as soon as they 
should arrive in England, he would have given 
the world to set things on their old footing 
again, and forget that he and Mrs. Seymour 
had ever met. 

Richard Morton’s abrupt departure‘from the 
ship had given him the first rough intimation 


friends did not seem to astonish him. 





of what the world would think of his conduct, 
and his own conscience had. done the rest. 
The glamour was over now; on one or two 
occasions Mrs, Seymour had shown a little of 
the real nature that lay hidden under the 
sweetness of her smile and her disposition, 
and little discrepancies had startled him, as 
they had startled the less blinded senses of his 
former mate. 

But the fascination had remained, and he 
had only to look into her eyes, and listen to 
her gentle voice whispering how happy she was 
in his love, and he forgot everything else, and 
was as besotted as ever were Circe’s blinded 
victims. 

‘* Are you sure you love me, George?” she 
asked him, when they had only a day’s sail 
before them, and England would be reached. 

“Sure !’’ was his answer; and all the while 
there was a pain at his heart, and @ choke in 
his throat as he thought of the past. ‘‘How 
often do you want me to tell you so?” 

**I don’t know,” and the yellow head went 
down on his shoulder, and the great eyes 
looked up into his face and witched his sense 
and reason away from him again. “I am 
never tired of hearing it. I think, George, if 
you didn't love me——” 

“JWell, what then ?’’ 

“T don’t know! I think the world would 
hold nothing for me then. I think I should 
just take a leap into the water, and see if there 
was more mercy for me in the next world 
than there is in this. Perhaps I had better 
have done it long since; I would do it now if 
; thought you doubted me as others have 

one!” 

‘I could not doubt the woman I am going to 
make my wife,’ George Hill said, gravely. 
Don’t doubt me, you shall have no cause, 
my dear!” 

“‘ T should die if I really did doubt you,” she 
said, and lifted her lips for a kiss, in which he 
forgot all honour and manliness and everything 
but her love and his own infatuation. 

They were to be married in Li 1, and 
sail away again directly to the other side of 
the world. 

If George Hillyard had had one particle of 
sense—but men in love never have—he would 
have wondered at his bride’s haste for the 
ceremony to be over, and her excessive desire 
to get away. 

ven the utter absence of all ey 

e 
had told him a Pretty and pathetic story, of 
her orphan state and her marriage, and all 
the rest of her life. ‘ 

She had not a friend in all the wide world; 
and all the acquaintances that she had and 
liked before her loveless marriage had drifted 
out of her path during the lifetime of her 
husband. 

So there would be no witnesses at their 
wedding; they would have their happiness to 
the ves, and go away very much as if they 
were ashamed of themselves, the lady laugh- 
ingly declared, though that did not matter 
much when there was nothing to be ashamed 


of. 

To his dismay and disgust Captain Hillyard 
found in the person with whom he had to ar- 
range preliminaries an old uaintance, who 

ew the Carmichaels, and it made‘matters 
rather awkward to be questioned about Jean, 
and be obliged to admit that he was going to 
marry someone else. 

‘‘There’s something wrong about it!’ the 
gentleman said to himself, and forthwith told 
some one in London, who carried the news 
straight to Richard Morton, who thus found 
out exactly where and when the ceremony was 
going to take place. 

“T’m not at liberty to speak,’’ he said to Mr. 
Carmichael, ‘‘or expose the modus operandi ; 
but there will be as pretty a put to that 
marriage as ever was heard of! Don’t say 
anything to Miss Carmichael till it is all over. 
If the captain isn’t a bigger fool than I take 
him for, that little matter will come all right 
yet ! ” 








CHAPTER VIII. 


“ Dearty beloved, we are gathered together 
in the sight of God, and the face of this con- 
gregation, to join ther this man this and 
woman in holy matrimony.” 

The voice of the officiating clergyman rings 
out through the empty church, and over the 
heads of the little group before him; and the 
bridegroom looks hurriedly round, as if the 
sound startled him from some reverie of not 
pleasant memories, and the bride’s lip curls 
with a smile of triumph under her veil. At 
last she is safe. At last she has her wish, and 
is before the altar with George Hillyard, to be 
his wife to all time—with his great love to 
shield her from whatever her enemies may 
plot against her peace. 

Memory and remorse had been busy with 
the captain since he took a last leave of the 
woman he was going to marry the night be- 
fore. He had not slept—had not even gone 
through the form of going to bed—but had 
walked his chamber and communed with him- 
self, thinking more of Jean Carmichael and 
her sweet trusting love than of the bride elect, 
who had made him break his faith, and soil 
his honour with the glamour of her fatal 
charms. - 

No wonder he was white, even to the lips, as 
he waited for her at the altar, and that the 
hand that touched hers for a moment when 
she came was.as cold asice. With a start at 
the first word of the service he roused himself 
from his dream, and braced himself to go 
through the rest of the ceremony. There were 
only two or three people in the church—a 
stray idler or two and a couple of men in a 
back pew, who seemed to take no notice of 
what was going forward. He was glad to see 
the empty seats. He would not have liked a 
church full of people to have witnessed his 
marriage. 

* Therefore, if any man can show any. just 
cause why they may not lawfully be joined to- 
gether let him now speak, or for ever hold his 
peace.” 

There was just the slightest possible stir in 
the pew at the farther end of the church. 
Some one seemed to start up; but the clergy- 
man did not wait, but went on with the solemn 
adjuration to the parties themselves, to 
now if there were any obstacle. Before he 
had spoken half-a-dozen words a voice, echo- 
ing through the edifice as clearly as his own, 
declared the existence of an obstacle, and for- 
bade the marriage to proceed, 

“What is the obstacle?” the clergyman 
asked, looking to the place, and putiing down 
his book ; while the bride clung to her intended 
husband with a white, scared face. 

“There is no obstacle !’’ she gasped. ‘‘ None, 
I am free, I——” 

Bat the voice spoke again, and her eyes 
dilated with a strange horror. 

“She is married already!” itsaid. “ Her 
husband is living!” 

*“*No—no!”’ é 

The words came with almost a scream, and 
George Hillyard took her in his arms. 

* Who dares to say this?” he asked. 

“T do, Edward Howard, that woman's 
husband !”’ : 

A tall man Comet forward, and with him 
Captain Hilly saw his late chief officer, 
Richard Morton. ; 

“Ts this your plotting?” he asked, sternly. 
‘Ts this lie your hatching?.” But'as he spoke 
the bride recognized the man who had spoken, 
and with a shrill scream that echoed through 
the church, and brought a little group of 
excited persons to stare in at the door, she 
slipped from the supporting arms of the man 
she had made so sure of, and lay senseless on 
the altar steps. 

They raised her and bore her into the vestry, 
and Richard Morton and Edward Howard 
came and stood beside her. 

“You can substantiate your claim to the 
lady, of course, sir? ” the clergyman said; and 
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Mr. Howard bent his head sadly as he 
replied,— 

“*I wish with all my heart I could not. I 
would give a good deal to have no claim on 
her ; my only wish was to save this gentleman 
from a fate like mine. That this woman, who 
calls herself Mrs. Seymour, did not murder me 
is no fault of hers. She hadno intention of 
committing bigamy in marrying you, sir; sue 
— believed that she had silenced me for 
ever |” ’ 

There was no need for any proofs of the 
facts that Edward Howard had stated—the 
abject form of the detected criminal was evi- 
dence enough. Silently and sternly the man 
who had claimed her took her back to the 
hotel she had been staying at, leaving Richard 
Marston to tell his former friend what he had 
explained to him. It was a pitiful story of 
& man’s trusting love and a woman's worth- 
lessness, Edward Howard had met the lovely 
girl at the house of a mutual friend. She was 
an orphan—a foundling, in fact—and he 
thought that in her he would find a faithful, 
true wife, who would love him for himself, 
and do what a woman could to make him 
happy. There are human creatures in the 
world so innately bad that they seem to have 
no feelings, nor sense of right and wrong, and 
this seemed to be the case with this girl, Ellen 
Smith—which was the name that the authori- 
ties at the Foundling had bestowed upon her. 

She had not been his wife a month before 
he found her to be frivolous, untruthful, and, 
what was worse than all, faithless. He 
reasoned with her in vain; then left her for a 
time in the hope—thongh he did not say that 
to her—that she might lead a new life, and 
make a good wife after all. He made every 
excuse for her, and laid her frivolity and care- 
lessness to her great beauty. He would have 
faith in her, he told her, if.she would try and 
make things better, and he believed that the 
separation would be for the benefit of both, 

It was a hazardous experiment to try, and it 
failed. Edward Howard wrote to his wife 
from every place he touched at on his voyage 
to the Antipodes, bat no answer came to his 
letters ; and when, after three years, he re- 
turned rich, by an accident, beyond his wildest 
hopes, still hoping to find the change he hoped 
for, there was no trace of her to be found. 
She had disappeared, silently and completely, 
from the neighbourhood where they had lived, 
and no one could tell him anything about her. 

After a long search he discovered her, dy 
accident, in “ Miss Freeman.” They met. It 
was her hand that strack him down; and the 
rest has been already told—how Benjamin 
Carr helped him, and how he found his wicked 
wife once more through the portrait at the 
house of Mr. Carmichael, 

**Come back:to London with me,’’ Richard 
Marston said to George Hillyard, when he 
staggered, stunned and stupefied,' out of the 
church, feeling like a man in some horrible 
nightmare. ‘Come away from it all, and try 
and forgive me for the part I have played in 
the matter. I could not see you go to your 
ruin and uot try tosave you. You have been 
bewitched, old friend!” 

_ “Yes, bewitched—there's no other word for 
it!” the Captain said; and then he laughed, 
and put his hand to his head. 

There would not be any going to London or 
anywhere else for him just now, and Richard 
Marston made haste to get him to the lodgings 
te had been occupying. ‘The glamour was 
gone, and the clay feet of his idol revealed, 
and there was nothing in the world bat deso- 
lation and misery. He would not go back 
with the Daphne ; his self-control had broken 
down, and within four-and-twenty hous of 
the interrupted wedding, Richard Morton 
was asking the most skilfal doctor in Liver- 
pool whether he would live or die. 

1t seemed for a long time that it was to be 
death. He lay helpless and raving; going 
over all sorts of things in his weary, hopeless 
restlessness—always in some danger—some 
trouble that might not be averted—but with 
never a memory for the woman who had so 





nearly been hisruin. Her existence was for- 
gotten. It was not for her that he moaned 
and prayed—it was for his ‘“ wee brownie” — 
his little Jean; and, at the doctor’s behest, 
Jean and her father came, Weeks sed 
away and hope grew faint, and Edward 
Howard began to fear that his sinful, beautiful 
wife would have his death to answer for. 

She was seen no more. There seemed to 
have been some little sense of shame in her, 
and she Te red before there was any sign 
of George yard’s recovery. Her husband 
knew where she had bestowed herself —it was 
in some religious house, where she would be 
cared for and kept from mischief. He had 
given her the option of that or the publication 
of her falsehood and wickedness, and she had 
chosen it in professed penitence, but really in 
dread of what her old employer’s nephew, 
whom she had tricked and robbed, might 
choose to do or say. 

Edward Howard would have to gohis lonely 
way through the world—to understand in the 
next one, perhaps, why a man is allowed to 
suffer such wrong at the hands of a woman. 

His wife should want for nothing that the 
rules of the house allowed her to have, but he 
would never willingly see her again. In after 

ears Richard Morton and George Hillyard 

eard that she had escaped, but what became 
of her was never clearly known. There were 
people ready to affirm that they had seen her 
in erica, as beautiful and as fascinating as 
ever ; and others, that she had been seen in 
London, at more than one theatre, posing, in 
her shameless loveliness, in the most un- 
dressed of the ballets, which were the rage 
just then, 

If her husband knew, he never revealed 
what had become of his false wife, and in 
time the memory of her treachery and witchery 
had faded from the minds of them all. It was 
a long time before the pain went out of Jean 
Carmichael’s heart. She believed, when she 
watched by the side of her faithless lover, and 
listened to his ravings, that they had parted, 
indeed, for ever—that she should never hear 
another word from his lips spoken in the know- 
ledge of what he wassaying. But her prayers 
were answeréd, and there came a day when he 
looked in ‘her, face once more with a recog- 
nizing glance. 

He ‘remembered nothing of what had hap- 
pened to him at first, and believed that he 
was still in her father’s house, as he was be- 
fore he sailed away in the Southern Cross. 

He was content to know that she was be- 
side‘him. All knowledge of the Dalilah who had 
beguiled him from her was gone, and nothing 
but his better self left. But there came a 
time when the recollection came back, and he 
turned away from her in very shame and re- 
morse. And when she saw that he no longer 
needed her Jean would have kept away and 
gone back to London, but when she came with 
her father to bid him good-bye he stretched 
out his thin hands to her, and sobbed out,— 

“Jean, forgive!”’ 

I think she had forgiven him before, for she 
took her bonnet off and stayed. And the wife 
that sails with Captain George Hillyard now, 
sometimes, in the Southern Cross—for he bas 
got his old ship back again—is not the yellow- 
haired woman wh» lured him from his love on 
that first fatal voyage, but the small, brown 
person, whose} portrait used to hang in his 
cabin till the yellow hair and the great eyes of 
the supposed widow came between him and it, 
and blotted out, for a time, his love and his 
allegiance. 

[THE END.] 





Inzory ability is a precious boon; but, when 
it is supposed to compensate for painstaking 
industry or studious preparation, it loses all 
its prestige. There is no mistake more fatal 
than that which imagines genius to be inde- 
pendent of labour. Only through labour can 
it be developed and made to bear fruit. 





Epvcatine THE CHILDREN,—F rom their earli 
est infancy inculcate the necessity of instant 
obedience. Unite firmness with gentleness. 
Let your children always understand that you 
mean what you say. If you tell a child to do 
something, show him how to do it, and see 
that it is done. If children give way to 
petulance or ill-temper, wait till they are 
calm ; then gently reason with them on the 
impropriety of their conduct. Never allow 
tale-bearing. Teach them self-denial, not 
self-indulgence. Practise the above. 

Foorise Grrts.—So much has been said in 
condemnation of that class of young men who 
amuse themselves by getting up street flirta- 
tions with any girls who are reckless enough 
to meet them half way, that a few words on 
the other side of the question will not be 
amiss. While not designing to present the 
young'man as a saint, we would suggest that 
the burden of the responsibility of street 
flirtations be placed upon the shoulders of 
those who justly should bear it. Brazen as 
the male street flirt appears, he will not often 
speak to a woman who offers him no encourage- 
ment. It would be poor sort of fun for him 
to invite attention all day long if his invitation 
met with no response. It is manifest that 
the girls are to blame for his presence upon 
the streets. Let them lay aside their dashing 
boldness of manner, which they often foolishly 
imagine denotes independence, but which‘is as 
dangerous as it is unseemly. Such a de- 
meanour provokes remarks from men and 
women which would make the ears of the 
average maiden tingle with indignation could 
she bat hear them. There is no doubt that 
many girls are lacking in that modesty of de- 
meanonr which would entitle them to considera- 
tion. With these the street flirtation, frequently 
resulting in acquaintance, is a great frolic; but 
these very girls would soon assume a manner 
notin accord with their character could they see 
themselves as others see them. Very few 
girls wish to be considered fast, yet they can 
by a certain recklessness of conduct while in 
public places easily earn the appellation. 
They may not be guilty of any crime, but 
they will as certainly lose the respect of every- 
one whose respect is worth having as though 
they were. 

Cxoosine Friznps.—Friends should be few— 
that is, those whom we would retain as our 
bosom friends; and they should be those on 
whom we can depend for some firm and solid 
reason other than a mere sentiment, which 
may be changed by more powerful motives, 
There are few who can enter into the deep and 
earnest friendship which David describes as 
between him and Jonathan: ‘Thy love to 
me was wonderfal, passing the love of woman.” 
A man’s duties and every-day work woold in 
many cases preclude him from cementing 
friendships of so close and sacred a character. 
But he may be on terms of friendship in dif- 
ferent degrees with every one with whom he 
comes in contact. It is not too much to say 
that there is some spark of goodness even in 
the most degraded of our race, and therefore 
it should be the earnest endeavour of everyone 
desirous of obtaining friendship to find the 
ground of association between himself and his 
fellow-man; to claim it and cherish it, and 
gain a friend on that one ground, if all beside 
should proclaim rather an enmity—but which 
a friendly nature would be careful not to de- 
clare in an unfriendly way. So in all our 
troubles and cares, our anxieties and misfor- 
tunes, our joys and successes, we would have 
a multitude of sympathizing friends; and 
they would be real friends in the degree that 
we have thoughts in common, and by the 
common tie and feeling we would always claim 
them. Weshonld not mistake as our friends 
mere acquaintances of whom we know nothing, 
orfamiliar faces. The chancés are that there are 
many whose names we do not even know, more 
firmly united to us in friendship by the bonds 
of common feeling, hopes and faspirations, 
than those to whom we are accustomed to bid 
good- morrow. ‘True friendship is a noble 





thing, and there are many instances of its per- 
fection. 
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FACETLA. 


A yovnea lady, not well versed in music, 
wauts to know if' dance music is written in 
foot notes. 

A “‘substitute for leather” has been in- 
vented, and we are glad of it, long experience 
having proved that pasteboard is not quite 
strong, enough. 

THE young man’s fancy now lightly turns to 
tho s of.whether that same pretty barmaid 
will at. the hotel where: he stopped last 
summer 

“ Wein, William, what’s becoomeof Robert?” 
‘* What,;.’aven’t you.’eard, sir?” “ No! . Not 
defunct, [hope?” “That's justiexactly what 
he.’as done; sir, and. walked off with every- 
thing he.could lay his ’ands on!” 

‘* Vionzt, dearest; do you play that tune 
often?” asked Hugh Montressor~ of his 
affianeed: ‘Yes; pot; and when wee are 
married T’ll play it all the time.”” Then Hugh 
went ‘out ont shuddered himself to death. 

Tznant.—“ I hope, landlord, you'll have that 
wood-work repaired this week.” Landlord:— 
“Oh, that wood-work dossn’t need any re- 

airs; it'll stand a year longer, easily.” 

t:—“ Yes, my dear sir; but-you forgot 
I am entirely out of fire-wood!” 

‘Au! George, isn’t it delightful that we are 
to.be married. so soon. To be sure, we are nof 
rich in this world’s goods, but with such love 
av ours. we can. almost live on bread and 
water;.can’t we, dear?” “Easily,” said 
George,. with great emotion. ‘‘You furnish 
tha.bread, love, and I will skirmish around 
and find the water.” 

‘* Qu, yes,” said. madam, after the usual do- 
mestic:racket had got itself under headway, 
‘*oh, yes, you gentlemen want your wives to be. 
angels” ‘*Not at all,” replied Mr, Dazen- 
bary, wiping the dish-water from his head and 
face; “not*atiall; we don’t want them. to. be 
angels: at all; we want them to be ladies!”’ 
And the row began all over again, 
the cat crawled into the cellar until the storm 
should be.over. 

Waar One Soxiprer was Entitizp To, np. 
Waar Awnorsern Covtp Nor Do. — Colonel 
Ramsey had been but a short time in India 
when he was appointed aide-de camp to the 
Governor of Bombay, Sir George Arthur. At 
the first great ee his brother aide- 
de-camp’ was ill, and he had to pair off the 
guests, all strangers'to him. To make matters 
worse, at the last moment many of the ar- 
rangements had to be altered. ‘I got on very 
well,” he relates, “ until I came to a large, 
impoeing-looking officer, and I said, ‘ Colonel 
D., I believe?’ He bowed assent. ‘Isee you 
are down on my list to take Miss A, down to 
dinner’ Sternly and briefly he replied, ‘ No, 
sir; I will not.’ I stared at him, speechless; 
and he said,‘ Ab, I forgot; you are new on 
the island. That fellow D'Arcy is, I suppose, 
amusing himself ‘in the jungles, so I may as 


well let you know I am a fall colonel off pay’ 


and reckoning, and commissary-general of the 
Bombay Army, and my position entitles me to 
a@ married woman. I will take no miss down 
to dinner.’ I smiled sweetly, and said, 
‘Colonel, I have just come from a little place 
called England, and there we are very fond of 
taking young ladies down to dinner, and the 
older we get the more we ‘like it.’ ‘I know 
nothing about England,’ he replied; and off 
he went again—the old refrain, full colonel, 
commissary-general.&c. I was obliged to tell 
him that he had been originally marked off for 
® married lady, but, owing to the numerous 
apologies, there was now none available. The 
next officer I came to was standing by laugh- 
= I said, ‘Colonel B.?’ He bowed. I then 

him how delighted I was to find that he 
had to take down a married lady. ‘No, sir,’ 
he said, ‘I cannot; I have not spoken to her 
for twenty years.’ I was in despair. However, 
1] etwo great men went down good-naturedly 
gether.” 


‘*Caprain, we are entirely out of ammuni- 
on,”’ said an orderly eant to his.com- 
mander,.on a field-day. ‘“ What! entirely out 
of. ammunition?” exclaimed the. captain. 
‘* Yes, entirely ont,” wasthe reply, ‘ Then 
cease firing,” said the captain. 

* Waen Iigrowup Tl be aman, won't 1?” 
asked. a little. boy of his mothen: ‘Yes, my 
son; -bntif you want to be: a:man, you must 
be-industrious at school and. learn how to be- 
have-yourself,’’ “ Why, mamma, do the lazy 
—— out to be women, whén they grow 
up?” 

“On, John !’’ said an aunt to her spend- 
thrift’ nephew. ‘‘Oh, John! you wouldn’t 
pawn the wateh: your uncle: gave you, would 
you?”’ Yes,” answered John, “1’d pawn 
anythi the ‘silent watches of the 
night’—if I: could find a pawnbroker who’d 
take ’em.” 

Mapawe B, is a charming person, but age 
will arrive, and she was recently obliged’ to 
adopt glasses. One day: a visitor surprised 
her. ‘* You see;’”’ said she, ‘that I had to 
come to it and use glasses.” ‘*Hxactly;” re- 
plied the. gallant gentleman—‘“a spark de- 
fender.’’ 

“TI yortce,” said one lady to another, “‘ that 
at our social gatherings you are always the 
last one to leave.” ‘I know it,” was*the’ re- 
ply, “I have an object in view.” “What is 
it?” “I want to prevent the rest of you from 
slandéring me.” ‘“O you mean thing; you 
never like to see your: friends enjoy them- 
selves,’”’ 

‘¢Poor little thing,” said Mrs, Shuttle. 
“Here it tells in the paper of a baby. seal 
that lost its mother and went swimming in 
the great lonely Pacific until some kind sailor 
picked it up. It’s a real touching’ story.” 
‘* Well, you needn’t feel so bad about it. It 
wasu’t the kind of seals they make fur cloaks 
from,”’ said Job Shuttle, gruffly. ‘Oh, then 
it don’t make so much difference,” and she 
turned to review the marriage and death 


notices: 

Tax Comzessz pe C » Who regrets. her 
young. days, conceals her age as much as pos- 
sible. Not only does she have recourse to all 
the contrivances of art, but each winter she 
calls herself one year younger than the pre- 
ceding year. She betrayed herself, however, 
at the opera the other evening by one of those 
expressions which are so common. Meeting 
Madame B , the comtesse said to her: 
“Ah, how are you? It isa century since I 
have seen you.”’ ‘* You see,” said one of her 
friends to another, in a low tone, “ she acknow- 
ledges her age now!” 

A sTRANGER, journeying in France, fell sick 
unto death; his friend called in a medical 
man, who demurred abont giving his profes- 
sional services, fearing the wherewithal might 
not be forthcoming to settle his bill. The 
friend, producing a hundred-franc bill, said, 
“ Kill him or cure him, this is yours,’”’ Thesick 
man died and was buried; and the doctor, 
finding his money slow to appear, reminded 
the survivor of the debt. ‘Did you cure 
him?” he asked. “No, sir.” ‘Did you kill 
him?” ‘Certainly not.” “Then Pe. have 
no claim on me, sir; I wish you good-day.” 

A western settler who supposed that hehad 
musical tastes went to ihe nearest township 
and purchased a music stool, taking it home 
with him in his trap. In the course of a 
few days, however, he brought it back, and 
demanded restitution of the money paid, as 
the stool was no good—no good at all, The 
seller examined it, and said it was in perfect 
order, and the screw all right, and therefore 
that it should not be thrown back on his 
hands. “ Well,” said the settler, “I took it 
home careful, as you could see for yourself; 
and I gave ita turn, and the missus she gave 
ita turn, and every one of the children gave it 
a turn, and nevera tune could one and all of us 
screw out of it. It’s no more a music stool 
than the four-legged washing stool the missus 














sets her tub on!”’ 


“‘ Dreams,” says the scientist, ‘‘ are produced 
by sensations felt while asleep.” Who.would 
have thought it? We always supposed.dreams 
were produced by sensations you didn’t: feel 
while you were awake. 

Somg men are-ever ready to offera remedy 

for everything. The other day, we remarked 
‘to one of these animated apothecary shops, 
‘‘An. idea struck us,yesterday"’—and before 
we could finish he advised, ‘‘ Rub the affected 
parts with arnica!” 
_ It is said that s minister‘in a cou kirk 
in § stopped in the course-of his ser- 
mon to ‘ask a member’ who was somewhat 
deaf, ‘‘Are yehearing; John?” “Oh! aye,” 
was the response, ‘I am: hearing, but to verra 
little purpose!” : . 

A 1rrix boy-astonished his companions the 
other day by ‘tel them’ that he had‘‘a 
spanking team at: house,” An excited 
boys had walked nearly home with 
him, when one of*them asked, “ What d’ye 
call"em?"’ “ Pa andma,” was tle reply. 

A ratuer is lamenting the conduct, of his 
son t6 one of his old friends: ‘‘ You. ought, to 
remonstrate with him,” said the friend..‘‘IJ” 
replied the father; “it’s of no use; he, only 
anaes to imbeciles.... You speak to 

nm. ” 

_ At THs care: Waiter, takeaway this soup! 
it’s as cold as.ica” “Ob, you must be mis- 
taken, sir! I tasted it as.I was. bringing: it, 
and it’s nice and hot, sir!’’ “ Tasted it!’ 
‘Oh, no, sir! Beg pardon, sir, I wouldn't 
think of doing such a thing, sir! I only:just 
put my fingerinto it,..sir! ” : 

“You say your wife gets mad and raises a 
_— “ should tele did. She makes 
enough fuss to run a ¢ train f miles 
an‘hour.”” “But if*you knew ans aoe in 
the habit of getting mad, why did you marry 
her?” ‘Because if I’ had held back’ she 
would have got'madder than ever.” é‘ 

**Don’r you remember me?” ‘'Can’ti say 
that I ever saw.you before.” ‘* Why, don’t 
you remember little Sammy Bambry, who 
used to steal your peaches and break your 
windows twenty years ago?’’ ** Why, certainly, 
I remember you now, And I tanned your 
little hide for you when I caught you.” ‘ You 
bet you did. Ah, those happy days. will never 
come again,” 

“Watcn is the deepest, the longest, the 
broadest, and the smallest grave in this church. 
yard?” said a pedestrian to his companion, 
while meditating among the tombs in a ceme- 
tery. ‘ Why,’ was the answer, “itis that. in 
which Miles Button is buried, for} it is Miles 
below the sod, Miles in length, Miles, in 
eer and yet, after all, it is but, a Button- 

e.”’ 


‘* Now, children,” said Mrs. Shoddy as she 


finished staining, their lips and chins with 
rouge ; Spy ou are out a& 
little while you must.ring Mrs. Envious’s bell 


and pretend you’ve called to play with her 
little daughter. If she asks you what made 
the red stains on your face, tell her you had 
strawberries for dinner, There,” she 
muttered, when the children were out of sight, 
“there, she'll be blind with envy when 
she thinks I have been able to buy strawberries 
at two shillings a punnet,” 

Oxe sultry Sunday # minister was thunder- 
ing away at his drowsy congregation, the 
majority of whom would go to sleep in spite of 

efforts, At last he shouted, ‘‘ Wake up 
here! There is a man ss to you who 
has only half a shirt on back!” It woke 
them tremendously. The next day a delega- 
tion of ladies visited the parsonage, and pre- 
sented the preacher with a p containing 
some very nice shirts, saying “that it was a 
shame that he should be reduced to half a 
shirt to his back.” He replied, afteraccepting 
the shirts with thanks, “that he was not 
litefally reduced to a half-shirt, although he 
wore only a half on his back, he wore the other 





half in front of him.” | 
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SOCIETY. 


Her Maszsry continues to improve in health’ 
but has been obliged toforego all London en- 
gagements for the present. It is.still uncertain 
when she will be able to leave Windsor for 
Balmoral. 


Tue first night of the Opera, when ‘God 
Save the Queen” was-sung, and Aida subse- 
quently produced, brought together a more 
interesting audience than is often seen now-a- 
days at Covent.Garden. 


Tu. Prince of Wales.opened the College of 
Music on , the 7th inst, The Princess 
and two sons, the Duke‘and Duchess of Edin- 
burgh, and Princess Christian accompanied 
his Royal, Highness. The rather i al 
ceremony took place in the corridor on the 
second. floor, in a-cosy, small, and crowded 
room, and went off very successfully. 


Turrr Royal Highnesses also visited the 
first performance of a three days’ military 
chess tournament at Hengler’s Cirque, for the 
benefit. of the Royal Hospital for Children and 
Women, and the West-end Hospital for 
Diseases of the Nervous System. ames 
played were contested by Mr, Hirschfeldt and 

. Hoffer, who made their moves on a chess- 
board inside a canopy at the entrance to the 
ring, and within view of the assembly. The 
2 ore out and — in the 

itself, where upon-a huge e pieces 
were represented by non-commissioned officers 
and men of the Household Brigade, in costumes 
specially prepared. 

We read of a new style of beanty, which: is 
to become the fashion. Girls with the ruddy 
locks, or epee hair and fair complexions that 
have held their sway. so long, will have to 
abdicate their throne to their dark-haired 
sisters. To be in the fashion to-day you must 
have dark hair, dark blue eyes, not a particle 
of colour, and lips as red as thecherry. : 


Ir is to be hoped that Her Majesty’s ye 
example in contributing £100 to t for 
preserving the tombstones of our soldiers in 
the Crimea, will be followed by all who are in 
@ position to do so. It is simply scandalous to 
see the stones that mark the resting-place 
of some of Englaud’s greatest heroes falling 
into decay ard in many instances there is 
nothing. to show even the spot where our brave 
fellows repose. 


Laprgs, says a good authority, are wearing 
Scotch crooks as parasol sticks, which are be- 
coming more and more pronounced, One was 
to be seen in Hyde-park the other day, which 
could not have been less than five feet long, 
measuring from the brass tip at the end to the 
tip of the lady’s nose, which it reached, and 
she was apparently of the true height of Venus. 
The ring part, or handle, would have gone over 
a small male head, and caught the wearer. 
— Scotch shepherds use them to catch 
sheep. 


A stone bearing a cross has, says the World 
been placed over the grave of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish in the beautiful churchyard of 
Edensor, adjoining Chateworth Park. For 
many generations the Cavendish family were 
buried in their vault, which lies beneath the 
parish church of Derby, and there was placed 
the coffin of Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire. 
When Lady Burlington (wife of the present 
Duke) died in 1840 she was buried at Edensor, 
and the late Duke left directions that he was 
also to be buried there, and Lord George 
Cavendish and other members of the family 
have preferred the same place so that.a large 
space in the upper part of the churchyard has 
been set apart for the lords of the manor. 
All the memorial stones are strikingly plain 
and simple, and it is wer f on this account 
that note more ela as been erected 
over the lamented Lord Frederick. 








STATISTICS, 


Ramway. Acciwents.—The total number of 
personal accidents from every: cause reported 
to the Board of Trade bythe several railway 
companies in the United Kingdom in the 
course of the year amounted to 1,163 persons 
killed. and.8,968 injured, and it must be par- 
ticularly noted that this total includes 42 pers 
sons killed’ and 4,367 injured on the premises 
of railway companies, and totally unconnected 
with. the transit of vehicles used on railways. 
No fewer than 306 deaths are put down to 
“ frespassers,”’ in which suicides are included, 
and 155 accidents occurred to the same nomadic 
band of. irresponsible people. Nine persons 
were killed. and. 588 injured. when alighting 
from, and 3 killed with 57 injured when g 
into trains, Only 10 children were killed a 
21 injured by falling out of carriages during 
the travelling of trains during the year. 





GEMS. 


Aw effort for the happiness of others lifts us 
above ourselves. 

Grats we love for what they are; young men 
for what they promise to be, 


Wuaen you fret and fume at the petty ills of 
life, remember that the wheels which go round 
without creaking last longest. 


KnowtepcEe must be earned; it cannot be 
passively taken. Unless the mind works for 
its living, it will always remain poor; neither 
gifts nor legacies, neither houses nor lands, can 
enrich it. 

Home, the historian, has left on record his 
opinion that the disposition to look on the 
bright side of things and to make the best of 
everything that is good is equivalent to a large 
fortune to its happy possessor. 

Lirz is not so very different, as one might 
think, east or west, in country or im city. 
Anywhere a man may be a gentleman if he 
will. Anywhere one may do honest, faithfal 
work if he will, Anywhere one may live a 
pure and noble life, doing good, if he will, And 
these are the works of a man. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Szewep Kiwngy.—Boil a beef kidney in 
several waters for some hours until quite 
tender, When cold, cutitin slices, and put 
them. into a. stewpan, adding a little water, a 
pinch of salt, an ounce of butter, and per; 
stew until quite tender, then add a tumblerfal 
of wine, Makeit hot,and serve. Cream may 
be substituted for the wine. 


Ham Srzaxs.—Cut some slices of raw ham, 
and put them into a frying-pan, with half a 
teacu of water. When the water has 
boiled away, and the steaks (which should be 
t' have become @ light brown on both 
sides, them over with flour, and pour 
over them the following sauce :—Take half a 
teacupful of cream and half a teacupfal of 
milk, put them into a saucepan with a» small 
piece of butter, a teaspoonful of mustard, and 
a dash of cayenne; let it just boil, and pour 
over the ham. 


CHICKEN prz.—Put into a saucepan one 
quart of water, an onion, a little chopped 
parsley, a little celery seed, or, if attainable, 
a piece of celery, with pepper and salt; sim- 
mer for an ; then putin a chicken, cut 
into convenient pieces, and stew until 
thoroughly cooked. Line a dish with good 
piecrust, then put in the chicken in layers, 
with slices of hard-boiled egg between each 
layer; add to the gravy a small piece of 
butter rolled in flour, and.a quarter pint of 
cream; let it just boil, and pour over the 
chicken; put on the top crust, and bake until 


‘| the pastry is done. 









MISCELLANEOUS. 


A scrEentTiri¢ writer says that a low forehead 
does not always indicate ignorance, Neither 
does a high forehead denote knowledge. Many 
a man whose forehead extends clear over to 
the back of his neck does not know enough to 
pull dowm his vest. 

Virau Acrivity.—It is generally supposed 
that our vital activities are something either 
to be restrained or let alone. When they run 
to excess and destroy the balancé™of our 
nature, every voice proclaims the duty of 
governing and curbing them; otherwise we 
are content to let what we suppose. to be 
“well enough” alone. Life, however, is 
positive, not negative. It is the performance 
of every duty and the exercise of every func- 
tion.in the fullest manner that constitutes a 
hanpy and valuable life. Duty requires us 
to carry on all our vital activities—to let none 
languish or decay. 

Narvranz Economists.—Women, when. in- 
clined to be economical, have twice the skill 
of saving that men have. Think of the old 
clothes remodelled to look as good as new ; think 
of the old bonnets retrimmed and brought out 
in the latest style; think of the twisting and 
turning, the contriving and saving, to which 
many a woman resorts to keep her family 
looking respectable, while her husband never 
thinks of stinting himself in tobacco or liquor. 
Many a man is kept from pauperism by the 
contrivings of his wife; many a family owes 
the comfortable house they inhabit more to the 
economy of the. mother than the savings of 
the father. Before men talk of the extrava- 
— of women they should endeavour to 

earn a lesson from their economy, 

To Huspanps,—You require a great deal 
from your wife in the way of patience and 

» Don’t forget that she has equal 
claims on you. Don’t be gruff and rude at 
home. Had you been that sort of fellow before 
marriage the probabilities are that you would be 
sewing on your own buttons still. Don’t make 
your.wife feel that she is an incumbrance on 
you by giving grudgingly: What she needs, 
give cheerfully as if it were'a pleasure to do so, 

he will feel better, and so will you. Don’t 
meddle in the affairs of the house under her 
charge, You have no more right to be poking 
your nose into the kitchen than she has to walk 
into your place of business and give directions 
to your employés, 

Inpustry.—The strength of industry is calm, 
not boisterous. Much talk and little work 
generally go hand-in-hand, Those who boast 
loudly of the great things they will accomplish, 
and who make a stir and commotion when- 
ever they attempt anything, who work vio- 
lently, and to excess at one time and: not at 
all at‘another, who think that in order to be 
earnest they must be fussy, and to be enthusi- 
astic they must be violent— such persons 
cannot show forth the power of industry. 
That is reserved for the calm and steadfast 
toiler, who, without boasting, or flourish, or 
confusion, or overstrain, patiently and 
earnestly pursues his work, aiming at excel- 
lence rather than plaudits, and fidelity rather 
than glitter. 

Ianornance.—Very much of the wrong-doing 
of the world arises from ignorance and 
thoughtlessness. Temptations are strong, 
desires are ardent, inclinations are imperious, 
and the weak and undisciplined judgment is 
easily led to concede that there is no aes 
harm in yielding. Gradually this yielding 
comes to be a habit, and the character is 
formed, or rather wrecked by self-indulgence, 
where it might have been saved, elevated, and 
strengthened by more knowledge and a wiser 

. How many wrong acts are directly 
traceable to the common plea, “I didn’t 
think!’ And while we condemn the plea 
itself, and count it a t of the wrong, we 
must also condemn the defective education 
that haw failed to develop right thinking as the 
mainspring of right action. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Frank James.—The second Sunday in July, 1818, was 
the 12th of the month, 


K. R.—Evening calls should never be made later 
than 9 p.m, and never prolonged later than 10 p.m. 


B. F.—Do not take hold of a piece of goods which 
another is examining. Wait until it is replaced upon 
the counter before you take it up. 


A. J, B.—As there are 1,189 chapters in the Bible, a 
reader who reads one chapter 1 day would need 1,189 
days to finish reading the whole Bible. 


8. R.—The Victoria railway-bridge across the St. Law- 
rence, at Montreal, is 9,144 feet, or nearly 1} miles in 
length. 


P. M.—"‘ Ne plus ultra” means ‘“‘ N further ;"’ 
‘the uttermost point.” ‘‘ Semper idem’’ means ‘‘ Always 
the same.” ‘* Vale” means “ Farewell.” 


P. N.—Why not let your wife understand fully your 
business. In nearly every case she will be found a most 
valuable adviser when she understands a'l your circum- 
stances. 


D. 8.—It is quite impossible to say whether A used the 
best judgment and tact possible in the case, to save his 
ward from a marriage, which he thought would turn 
out unhappily, but as far as your Ictter shows the facts 
A cannot be blamed. 


N. J.—You were not called on to do anything except 
to acknowl the introduction by bowing, and if the 
lady held out hand, by shaking hands. Afterwards, 
as opportunity off , you should have joined in the 
conversation. 


Cc. F.—Our advice is, as you are undecided what part 
of the country to settle in, to visit the section you fer, 
and look around for yourself, making up your d to 
put up with inconveniences, and su ffer privations, if 
you cannot find congenial.employment at first. 


L. J.—1. The only glass slippeis that are made are 
perfumery bottles, or toilet or mantel ornaments. 2. It 
is not a breach of etiquette, but it looks like an economy 
of paper. It would probably be regarded by the 
recipient as a joke. 

Amy.—Nothing gives more mental and bodily vigour 
than sound rest wi pomty obtained, Sleep is our 
great eink, and if we neglect to take it regularly 
in childhood, the résult will be all the worse for us when 
we grow up. 

A, R.—At the wedding breakfast the bride sits by the 
aide of her husband, in the centre of the table, at the 
side ; her father and mother ooonny the foot and head of 

he table, and do the honours of the occasion, as at 
phe dinner-purty. 


EstHer.—To cure corns and bunions wear well-fitting 
shoes, that are snug on the instep and easy at the toes. 
The white of an egg is a g thing with which to 
cleanse the scalp of dandruff. . Rub fit thoroughly in, 
and then wash it off with soft water, either cold or 
warm, 


4 
T. D.—If your parents will not consent to your mar” 
riage with the man cf your choice, they have no power 
to compel you to marry the man they favour. In the 
meantime if you remain steadfast to your troth, unless 
there are good grounds for their refusal, they may be in- 
duced to withdraw their opposition. 


W. G.—We do not think the gentleman’s affection for 
you is very deeply seated, if the sound. of your 
mother’s snoring in an adjoining room breaks him up so 
badly. A man so fastidious as that is evidently cut out 
for an old bachelor, and you should not encourage him in 
the effort to change his destiny. 


R. A.—Under the circumstances, you could not have 
refused to go out with your friend; but if there was 
anything so abrupt or unusualin the manner in which 
yourleft as to cause remark, you should explain the 
matter to your hostess and friends, so as to make them 
understand that you did not intend any slight. 


D, W.—We are sorry for you; but you should aim to 
govern your own temper, and make your home a pleasant 
one, at least so far as you and your children are concer- 
ned. Your husband seeing this, and feeling its influence, 
might try to be pleasant himself. a persevering in 
this course you may in time overcome the evils of which 
you complain. 


R. §.—The origin of the slang expression, “ I'll cook 
your goose for you,” is this :--King. Eric, of Sweden, 
coming with a few troops to a certain town, the inhabit- 
ants, in contemptuous defiance hung out a goose for him 
to attack. But Eric was bent on business, disecoverin 
which the citizens sent heralds to ask what he wanted. 
‘Te cook your goose for you,” was his witty reply. 


F. W. P.—We do not think that your stoutness renders 
ou less attractive to gentlemen. We advise you not to 
give yourself any anxiety about it, nor to try and reduce 
it by artificial means or drugs. They are dangerous to 
health, Abundant exeicise in the open air, horseback 
riding, and attention to housework will help you toa 
figure, 

R. W. J.--It depends on what the young lady wants to 
accomplish. If she actually wishes to have the young 
man stop paying attention to her, such @ letter would 
not accomplish her object. Rut if she wants him to 
persist in his visits in spite of the village gossip, and 
finally to make the reports of the en; ent true, the 
— are that such a letter would help to bring 
1er purpose to pass. In fact, we consider your letter a 
splen did piece of female diplomacy. 





8. A.—The lai cities of the world (not includ 

Chinese cities, of which Canton is rated at 1,500,000, an: 
— Lin oe and Sa Chan-fu, om at 
,005, are London, 3,832,441; Paris, 1,988,806; New 
York, 1,206,577 ; Berlin, 1,122,385 ; Philadelphia, 847,170 ; 
Calcutta, 683,329; St. Petersburg, 667,963 ; Bombay, 
644,405; Moscow, 601,969; Constantinople, 600,000. 


L, M.—It is possible that you have been too devoted, 
and the young lady has grown capricious. It requires a 
little discretion to get along successfully with young 
ladies. Love must not be permittei to grow tiresome. 
Our advice to you is to give your lady a little variety. 
De not be quite so devoted, and show now and then a 
— of manly self-assertion, We warrant you will win 

er. 


F. D.—Freckles can be removed by the application of 
a solution of caustic soda or potash strong enough to 
remove the outer skin together with the colouring matter 
which forms the freckle. The 0; tion has to be per- 
formed with care ; it leaves the s red, and unless the 
face is carefully protected from the weather the freckles 
will return. As freckles are seldom a real disfi; ent 
it is hardly worth while to go to so much to get 
rid of them. Protect yourself as much as possible from 
the sun and wind. 


8S. F. W.—You had better wait until you receive a 
reply to your letter and recognition of your gift before 
writing again to the young gentleman. We think that 
you have made no mistake, and have nothing whatever 
to regret. When relatives who are estra\ meet at a 
mutual friend's horse, the first comers sould either de- 
part or meet the new comers in a friendly manner. The 
first comers should be the first to leave. A young lady 
ay — accept her old beau if she loves him and he 

oves her. 


KATHLEEN. 


Sar walks in the evening’s golden splendour, 
And sings, and fancies that none is near. 

The sunset lights, with its tiutings tender, 
Her beautiful face with its bloom and cheér. 


* Never a smile for a sighing lover 

Will Kathieen give, for her heart is cold; 
Vows are empty, and love is a rover, 

And breaks more hearts than ever is told!" 


Steps by the hedge, and through the dry grasses 
Some one is et cee My and strong! 

A tint of rose o'er her fair cheek passes — 
She turns to fly, but the patli is long. 


He speaks her name, but her eyes are hidden 
Under their lashes, so soft and black ; 

He takes her hand in his own, unchidden ; 
She breaks from his clasp—but glances back, 


* Kathleen, [love you! Oh, stay and render, 
In maidenly speech, the love in eyes!” 

Her face is bright in the sunset splendour, 
She yields him her hands.in a shy surprise. 


Sypiz. 


M. R.—1. In arranging the preliminaries the bride 
may do as she likes in regard to bridesmaids. She may 
have none; she may have one, two, three, four, six, or 
eight. 2. The bridegroom should make the first grooms- 
man the manager of affairs, and should furnish him 
with money to pay necessary expenses, 3. The bride- 
groom should send a carriage at his expense for the 
officiating clergyman aud his family. 4. He is not ex- 
pected to pay tor the carriage of the parents of the bride, 
nor for those occupied by the bridesmaids and grooms- 
men, The latter will furnish tie carriages for the ladies, 
unless otherwise provided. 4. The invited guests will 
go in carriages at their own expense. 


Cora.—l. The length of time to be devoted to seclu- 
sion from society after a funeral is of no fixed limir. 2. 
Neither visiting nor general receiving of guests, formally, 
within a year after the loss of a near relative, is con- 
sidered in good form, 3, There will be impropriety for 
you to attend the entertainment given by the Sunday- 
school of which you areamember, 4. In regard to re- 
creation, we think your own feelings should determine 
what kind you can 
there is no reason in the world why you should wear a 
long, serious face. 5. It will be in taste for young 
ladies to wear white dresses even if they are in mourn- 
ing; the accessories should, however, be long black 
gloves, black hats or bonnets, and crépe lisse ruchings 

or the neck. 


8. B. F.—There are several forms. of electrical 
machines, to describe fully the construction of which 
would occupy more space than could possibly be spared. 
They consist, in the first place, of a glase plate turned 
on an a by means of a handle. Tte longer end of 
this axis, consisting of a glass rod, moves in a wooden 
pillar, and the*other rests in a wooden head of a glass 
pillar, On each side of the glass plute is placed a 
triangular piece of wood, covered with a ding of one 
or two layers of flannel enclosed in leather, which 

resent a hard, flat surface to the glass, 80 that friction 
Botwesh itand them takes me in every The 
pressure of these upon the g is regulated by metal 
springs. Before use, these rubbers are covered with an 
amalgam of mercury, zine and tin, which increa-es 
immensely the production of electricity. The surfaces 
are therefore rendered conductive, and are made to com- 
municate with the negative conductor by means of 
strips of tin-foil. The whole framework of the rubber 
and negative conductor is supported by a glass pillar, so 


dulge.in ; if you feel light-hearted [ 





that it can be insulated when desired. What is called 
tbe prime conductor consists of a brass ball, insulated 
on a loug glass pillar. The collection of the electricity 
feom the glass is made by a row of points placed in 
grooves inside of two wooden rings, which are attached 
on each side of the plate toa piece of brass projecting 
horizontally from ball of conductor, The 
grooves are covered with tin-foil, which conveys the 
collected electricity to the Ball, the points are 

from injury by not projecting beyond the nese or 
a more detailed description of these machines, consult 
some standard work on electricity. 


Laura D.—The time-honoured game known as “‘snap- 

” has ded down from time imme- 

morial, and is essentially a Christmas sport. A quantity 
of raisins. are deposited in a large dish or bowl. (the 
broader and shallower it is the better), and brandy or 
some other spirit is poured over the fruit and set on fire. 


‘| The bystanders now endeavour, by turns, to grasp a 


raisin, ng their hands through the flames. As 
this is = Snare: difficult feat, Tpetring both courage 
and rapidity of action, a considerable amount of laughter 


and merriment is called forth at the expense of the un- 
successful ones. While the game is going on it is usual 
to put out all the lights in the room, so that the flame of 
oe burniug spirits mag Veece as pied oat eeniee 

ly possi e. origin sport there 
is little doubt thst in it is retained a trase of the “‘ trial 
by fire” of-the middle ages, and also uf the fire-wor-hip 
of the Druids. 

Mina.—To dry flowers properly in sand, dishes sufti- 
ciently deep to permit the flowers to be covered at least 
an inch with sand should be procured. White scouring- 
sand will suit, and it should be laid half-an-inch deep 
in the dish, Place your flowers stem downwards in 
this sandy layer, and kle sand over them till all the 
petals are filled and ths blossom ane covered. It is 
well to hold the flowers firmly while sprinkling them, 
so as to insure a thorough dusting. After this operation 
is finished, dish in a warm and dry situation, 
and after a e the flowers. Some of them 
require’a ine than others. Should there be any 
sign of m' e -dish at the time of the examina- 

the using it again, or use new 
manner of preserving flowers is superior to 
pressing them out, as they are kept in shape, their 
colours preserved, and may be retained for years. 
Bright flowers, such as geraniums, carnations, pin 
sies and the gladiolus, are particularly adapted to 
Pais method. White flowers, however, will not answer, 
nor will succulent plants—as hyacinths, for example— 
produce satisfatory results.. Ferns will answer quite 
well under this treatment. You can make many pretty 
ornamental arrangements with these dried flowers by 
mounting them on cardboard, or placing in baskets, 
according to your taste. 

W. 8. T.—To give a full description of the various 
— of monsing iron, bras, pevee, oibty spared. 
would require greater space t can be possibly s} 

The first step in iron-moulding is to make the pattern, 
a branch ,of the business which requires skill and ex- 
perience. The moulds used are of sand or loam, but 
most generally the former. The founder takes the 
m oulding-box, com of two open iron frames with 
cross-bars, the one fitting exactly on the other by means 
of pins in the upper dropping into holes in the lower 
frawe. One-half of the box is first filled with damp 
sand and the pattern laid upon it, a little dry sand being 
sprinkled over it. The upper half of the box is then 
put on and sand firmly rammed around the 
pattern. The box being opened and the pattern re- 
moved its impression is left on the. sand, but being 
rough and broken the moulder shapes it carefully with 
a small trowel, and by reintroducing the correspondin 
half of the pattern until the impression is firm a 
perfect. Finally, the surface of the mould is coated 
with charcoal dust, to give a smooth surface to the 
future casting. The iron being heated to a proper 
degree it is run into the mould from the furnace, and 
after being filled properly the casting is allowed to cool 
off slowly. The sand is then broken away and the 
casting taken out. Bronze and brass are cast in finer 
sand than that used for iron; pewter and other soft 
alloys in brass moulds. 
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